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A Constitutional Convention? 


The battle is already forming over a short. potent 
question to be on the 1960 ballot. Here’s the background. 


FEW HOURS and several hundred 

“peace and friendships” after Ni- 
kita Khrushchev landed in the United 
States last September, Henry Cabot 
Lodge addressed him with these well- 
chosen words from the heart: 

“I hope that you will believe me when 
I say that you, sir, have waked us up.” 

Thank you, Mr. Lodge was saying, 
thank you sir, for reminding us that the 
source of power under our form of 
government lies in the people. 

Yes, thank you for prodding us into 
renewed recognition that only a vigilant 
citizenry, exercising its rightful partici- 
pant role in government, can enjoy and 
preserve our rich heritage of freedom, 
liberty, and justice for all. 

These poignant words from the tower- 
ing New Englander, who is our ambas- 
sador to the U. N., will take on an 
immediate and homey flavor for Iowans 
in 1960. For in November, 1960, as in 
every year ending in “0”, Iowans will 
have the opportunity to exercise their 
well-defined role as participating citi- 
zens when they vote “Yes” or “No” on 
this question, propounded by Article X, 
Section 3 of our state constitution: 

“Shall there be a convention to revise 
the constitution, and amend the same?” 

If a majority of those voting dis- 
approves, then the matter is ended until 
1970 for all practical purposes. 

But if the majority approves, then 
the 1961 legislature will be charged 
automatically under the constitution to 
provide “by law for the election of dele- 
gates to such a convention.” 

What are the powers of delegates 
elected to such a convention? Restricted? 
Or unlimited? Must their actions be 
submitted to the people at a statewide 
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by FRANK NYE 


referendum? Or do their decisions auto- 
matically become a new constitution, or 
a part of the old constitution? 

Anticipating such questions, Attorney 
General Norman R. Erbe and his staff 
have spent many odd moments digging 
into legal tomes for the answers. Their 
research is still far from complete, but 
already they have unearthed some in- 
teresting data which undoubtedly will 
have a bearing on Iowa’s future. 

Would there be limitations on the 
power of a constitutional convention? 
Attorney General Erbe doesn’t think so 
even though he notes “there does not 
appear to be any legal precedent in 
Iowa” on which to base an answer— 
none except the act of the Fifth General 
Assembly which set up the convention 
of 1857 that wrote our present state 
constitution. 

This constitution, which is the second 
we have lived under as a state, is silent 
on the limitation question. But in an 
article in American Jurisprudence deal- 
ing with constitutional conventions, Mr. 
Erbe found this significant observation: 

. the character and extent of a 
constitution that may be framed by the 
convention is generally conceded as be- 
ing free from any limitation other than 
those contained in the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

Which would make it appear that an 
Iowa convention could do pretty much 
as it saw fit. 

Presumably, for example, it could: 

. . . bring about a fairer apportion- 
ment of legislative seats than now exists; 

. modernize the judiciary branch; 
. reorganize the executive branch; 
. faise the unrealistic state debt 
limit of $250,000, set in 1857 when it 
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Somewhat jaundiced view of a convention— with a | 





was a decidedly realistic figure; 

. recognize that women have the 
right to vote in Iowa and actually have 
been doing so since 1920; (Our state 
constitution doesn’t grant women this 
right but it was superseded by the 19th 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
which was ratified August 26, 1920.) 

. eliminate, or bring into conformi- 
ty, different sections of the constitution 
now in conflict with each other. 

But, advises the attorney general, 
there would be no need to worry about 
the convention getting by with anything 
for whatever it did would have to be 
ratified by the people at a statewide 
referendum before it could become ef- 
fective. 

Our state constitution is silent on the 
matter of a referendum. But it is sig- 
nificant that this constitution itself, pro- 
posed by the convention of 1857 to re- 


place the state’s original constitution 
adopted in 1846, was ratified by the 
people (40,311 to 38,681 on August 3, 
1857) before it could take effect. So 
the legal precedent for Iowa seems clear 
enough. 

But if that were not enough, Mr. 
Erbe has uncovered an abundance of 
legal precedent outside of Iowa which 
holds that a convention’s actions would 
have to pass inspection of the people at 
a statewide referendum. 

As one of several examples, he cites 
a Michigan supreme court decision 
which holds that even though the legis- 
lature there is empowered to submit 
single amendments to the people “it was 
the evident and wise desire of the peo- 
ple to keep a general revision (of the 
constitution) within their own exclusive 
power.” 

“The people decided to exercise this 
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power,” the decision read, “not through 
the legislature but through a convention 
of their own.” 

Once a convention was called it “is 
an independent and sovereign body 
whose sole power and duty are to pre- 
pare and to submit to the people a re- 
vision of the constitution, or a new 
constitution to take the place of the 
old one.” 

The decision concluded that a con- 
stitutional convention “is elected by the 
people, answerable to the people, and 
its work must be submitted to the peo- 
ple, through their electors for approval 
or disapproval.” 

Iowans owe thanks to one, Mr. J. C. 
Traer, of Vinton, for preserving for them 
the right to bring about a constitutional 
convention by their votes every 10 years. 

He was one of 36 delegates (political- 
ly divided: 21 Republicans, 15 Demo- 
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tion— with a flurry of apologies to Howard Chandler Christy and his well-known painting, “Signing of the Constitution of the United States.” 
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crats; occupation-wise: 14 lawyers, 12 
farmers, 2 merchants, 2 bankers, 2 real 
estate men, one bookseller, one drug- 
gist, one mail contractor, one pork- 
packer; age range: 26-56; average age: 
40) elected by the people to the con- 
stitutional convention of 1857. The con- 
vention met in Iowa City on January 
19, 1857 and lasted 39 days. 

There were at least two principal fac- 
tors behind the people’s desire for a 
convention, called only eleven years 
after the state’s first constitution was 
adopted— 

1. The first constitution, adopted in 
1846, placed “undue restrictions” on the 
legislature's power to provide banking 
facilities. 

2. A desire for more specific funda- 
mental law related to the incorporation, 
regulation, and promotion of railroad 
enterprises. 

The 1857 convention handled these 
matters satisfactorily. It also, among 
other things, reaffirmed the formula for 
legislative apportionment set out in the 
1846 constitution as well as the 1838 
territorial constitution—with seats of 
both houses based on population. 

Moreover, the convention delegates 
participated in a great debate of the 
day—whether or not to include in the 
new constitution a provision making it 
mandatory to submit to the people 
periodically the question of whether to 
hold a convention for the general re- 
vision of the constitution. 

Delegate Traer reasoned, much in the 
vein of the Michigan decision, that leg- 
islators are at best only agents of the 
people, elected representatives to whom 
the people have delegated limited power 
until such time as they might want it 
back. 

He cited a Rhode Island decision ‘‘to 
substantiate the doctrine that I have 
laid down” and declared that if it were 
left up to the legislature to submit to 
the people, at its pleasure, the question 
of a constitutional convention—and the 
legislature refused to act in this capaci- 
ty—the only way the people could 
change their fundamental law would be 
“by other means—that of revolution.” 

Delegate H. D. Gibson, of Knoxville, 
did not agree. He held that the right to 
bring about a general revision of the 
constitution should be reserved alone for 
the legislature whose members, he de- 
clared, always would be responsive to 
the wishes of the people. Thus, if the 
people showed such a desire, the legis- 
lature could put on the ballot at any 
time the question of whether or not to 
hold a constitutional convention. 

“The people have a right to demand 
of them (legislators) what they want,” 
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Delegate Gibson argued, “and that body 
(legislature) dare not refuse them.” 

Little did he foresee the day, which 
has now arrived, when a majority of 
legislators in both houses wouid repre- 
sent less than 30% of the people and, 
therefore, might not be responsive to 
the will of the majority of people. 

In retrospect, Delegate Traer exhib- 
ited a much better understanding of 
where the future might lead. His per- 
suasive argument can be summed up in 
these passages: 

“I believe we all agree on one ques- 
tion, that the people are the source of 
power; or in other words, that all politi- 
cal power was originally vested in the 
people of this government. If that be 
the case and we are all agreed upon 
that point, then the question arises— 
how, or in what way, are we going to 
delegate this power to our representa- 
tives in the legislature? 

“I hold that we should do the same 
as any individual would do when he 
makes another individual his agent to 
carry out certain prescribed objects: 
Reserve the right of countermanding the 
authority we give our agents at any 
time we may use it. 

“That is just what I desire to do in 
the constitution. We delegate to our 
representatives the right through the 
constitution to represent us; and accord- 
ing to the amendment just adopted, we 
are going to guarantee to them the right 
to amend the fundamental law to a 
certain extent. 

“What I desire to get at, is to incor- 
porate in the constitution a clause which 
will enable the people, whenever they 
see fit, to resume that right and act 
without the authority of the legislature. 
When we have agents to act for us, I 
hold it is a contradiction in terms that 
we should give them the right to say 
when we may or may not act. 

“As I said before, the only question 
that arises is this: Can the people of 
the State of lowa—after we have made 
this constitution and placed the article 
in it which gentlemen here propose— 
amend it without the authority or con- 
sent of those whom they have delegated 
to represent them in the legislature. I 
hold that they can.” 

The convention delegates agreed with 
Mr. Traer. And because they did, 
Iowans will vote in 1960, as they have 
voted every 10 years beginning in 1870, 
on whether cr not to hold a constitu- 
tional convention. 

In the nine previous votes Iowans only 
once—in 1920—returned a majority in 
favor of a convention. That year a suc- 
cessful campaign for a convention was 
carried out by the Iowa Farm Bureau 


Federation, the Grange, the Farmers 
Union, and the Society of Equity. 

These farm groups wanted legal pro- 
tection under the constitution for col- 
lective action in selling products or with- 
holding them from the market in times 
of low prices. 

Secretary E. H. Cunningham of the 
Farm Bureau climaxed the short-lived 
campaign with a letter to local leaders 
urging them to action. The letter was 
reprinted on the Sunday before the elec- 
tion in The Des Moines Register, giving 
it widespread publicity. 

The affirmative vote that followed 
meant that the 1921 legislature was 
charged under the constitution with 
passing an act providing for the election 
of delegates to the convention. 

But the two houses could not agree 
on what the act should contain, and 
none was ever passed. Thus did the 
legislature defy the very instrument 
which created it. 

Some people believe that would hap- 
pen again if the 1960 vote is in favor 
of a convention. But others believe that 
public opinion would force the legisla- 
ture to act or that the courts might be 
calied on for help. 

Actually, the act of the Fifth General 
Assembly setting up the 1857 conven- 
tion would serve as a good starting 
point for the 1961 legislature. This act 
not only outlined how delegates should 
be elected but set out in unmistakable 
terms that the convention’s actions 
would have to be ratified by the people 
to become effective. They were. 

Taking the lead in the forthcoming 
campaign for a convention is a state- 
wide, non-partisan Citizens Committee 
for a Constitutional Convention. 

This committee is headed by William 
B. Quarton, Cedar Rapids radio-tele- 
vision executive and includes in_ its 
membership: Dr. Howard Bowen, Grin- 
nell; Vernon Dale, C. Maxwell Stanley, 
Muscatine; Mrs. Fred Doderer, Loren 
Hickerson, Iowa City; Ralph Evans, 
Davenport; David Archie, Shenandoah; 
Mrs. Ralph Finkbine, Atlantic; Jonathan 
M. Fletcher, Joseph Rosenfield, Ben 
Webster, Des Moines; John Groghan, 
Dubuque; Edward Halbach, Clinton; 
Upton Kepford, Waterloo; Marvin 
Klass, Sioux City; Maurice O'Reilly, 
Barnum; Lewis Ross, Council Bluffs; 
Clemens Smith, New Hampton; Jack 
Snodgrass, Janesville; and Lumund Wil- 
son, Jefferson. Jack Mills, of Des 
Moines, has been named executive di- 
rector for the group. 

Motivating factor behind the com- 
mittee’s campaign is the failure of the 
legislature to reapportion itself as called 

(Continued on page 52) 
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DLCK HUNTING 


Group waits patiently in duck 


blind 


at Weaver pond near 


W apello 


while 





umn the Grand Old Manner 


—_ 


decoys float alluringly on water. 


Generations of hunting enthusiasts have enjoyed the rustic 


flavor of ‘Weaver's Shack’ and its superb pond 


and river shooting near Lake Odessa. 


EAVER’S Shack,” a big weathered 

lodge, fits snugly against the tall 
trees surrounding a clearing on the Iowa 
River's banks near Wapello. Intrinsical- 
ly more than a cabin located in a beau- 
tiful, primeval setting or more even 
than duck hunting headquarters for a 
close-knit group of friends, “Weaver's 
Shack” is a second-generation tradition. 
It is an exclusive, isolated refuge for 


by LARRY CAMPBELL 


men to whom hunting and fishing are 
more than a pastime; a well of casual 
camaraderie. 

The story of the lodge, owned by 
Wapello attorney W. O. (Bill) Weaver, 
goes back half a century to the time of 
the fathers of some of the group’s pres- 
ent members. In 1906 Bill Weaver's 
father, H. O. Weaver, in conjunction 
with J. W. Blythe, general counsel for 


the Burlington Railroad, built a cabin 
on nearby Lake Odessa. When that cab- 
in burned in 1911 after Blythe’s death 
in 1909, H. O. Weaver built the main 
section of the present lodge. This lodge 
was located on Weaver’s thousand acre 
Upper Mill Stock Farm which was wide- 
ly known as a breeder and importer of 
Scottish Shorthorn cattle. 

At this lodge the elder Weaver enter- 


- 





Verne Schneider is caretaker. Board walks reach permanent blinds on pond. 





Laborador retriever brings in bird from private water preserve on lodge property. Irrigation pumps maintain ponds’ water levd) Pond is 


Weaver takes bird from retriever; duck hunting is chief activity of the club. tained cattle buyers from as far away 


as Argentina. In addition, many impor- 
tant political gatherings took place there 
since H. O. Weaver was a chairman of 
the Iowa Republican party. However, 
at that time as at the present, the back- 
bone of the lodge’s activities was hunt- 
ing and fishing. To this lodge Weaver 
and his friends journeyed in wagons for 
three-four day hunting trips. 

The function of the lodge has re- 
mained unchanged. Bill Weaver and 
his friends gather there for duck hunt- 
ing, fishing, trap shooting, cooking, and 
socializing. The “Shack” and it facili- 
ties have been described as a “shooting 
country club.” 

Eight men, nearly all from the Wa- 
pello community, form the nucleus of 
“Weaver's Shack’ and its activities. 
Although Bill Weaver owns the physi- 
cal facilities, all eight share in the costs 
of the hunting activities. They are: 
Weaver, H. L. Winder, R. V. Winter, 
Judge E. R. Hicklin, M. F. Hicklin, 
E. A. Hicklin, A. O. Hicklin, and Don 
Brown. A ninth member, M. D. Thomas, 
died during the past year. Inordinately 
vigorous for his years, caretaker Verne 
Schneider who lives in the lodge during 
the hunting season, is an “ex officio 





member”’ of the group. 





level Pond is on foraging flyway. 


Far from being what its name implies, 
the “Shack” includes a spacious living 
room, a vast kitchen, four bedrooms, 
and a bathroom. The living room, cen- 
ter of the lodge’s activities, is furnished 
with a heavy masculine touch ranging 
from heavy oak and leather furniture 
to the ever burning large brick fire- 
place. A big oak table used for both 
eating and card playing tends to be the 
focal point. The walls of the living 
room are decorated with prints of birds 
and animals and pictures of several of 
the group’s charter members. Above the 
fireplace is a set of horns, and on the 
wall above the entrance to the bed- 
rooms at the rear of the lodge hangs 
a huge exquisitely laminated wooden 
plane propellor of pre-World War II 
vintage. 

The “Shack’s’” duck hunting history 
is carefully recorded on the walls of the 
building. Each day’s bag for each sea- 
son is carefully written in a column on 
the wall between the studding, so that 
each year’s hunt record may be found 
between two of the studs. Unfortunate- 
ly, several years ago the men felt that 
the walls were becoming too dingy, so 
many years’ hunt records were covered 
with paint. However, many records re- 
main telling the number of birds for Coveted invitations to group's hunts and feeds have extended to public figures. 
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R. V. Winter slices off breasts of ducks. Carcasses of ducks put in press by W. O. Weaver. Liquid from ducks igdded i 





Weaver's Shack dinner would cost $16 a plate in French restaurants; is one of duck hunters’ favorite recipes. 
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chs tigdded to special sauce. Weaver puts ingredients into chafing dish for sauce. The coup de grace for Duke’ a la Presse’. 


Pictures, hunt records cover walls of main room where group plays poker, eats. the day, the person shooting the birds, 
the type of ducks shot, weather condi- 
tions, and the opening and closing days 
of the season. Additional notes such as 
SUI football scores and parties are also 
duly recorded in these chronologies. 

Other evidence of the masculine in- 
habitants appears in the abundantly 
stocked kitchen. The cooking utensils 
tend toward large, cast iron pots and 
skillets. Heavy knives and _ cleavers 
dominate the cutlery section. A huge 
black cast iron wood or coal burning 
range dominates one whole corner. King 
of the kitchen is club member R. V. 
(Dick) Winter, whom the group claims 
unanimously is “the best quail and duck 
cook in the business.’ Those who have 
eaten Winter's cooking incline to agree 
with this claim. However, in addition 
to his title as an expert cook of game 
birds, Winter has also developed a mean 
reputation as an excellent general cook, 
with talents ranging from cookies to 
dressing. 

Four bedrooms allow the lodge to 
accommodate comfortably a dozen men 
overnight. Each member has his own 
cot and hunting gear in one of the bed- 
rooms which were added to the main 
building in 1925. The bathroom was 
added in 1952. 

Duck hunting stands as the chief 
sporting activity at the lodge, and fa- 
cilities are excellent for it. Located 
about five miles from Lake Odessa, part 
of which is a federal-state migratory 
bird sanctuary, the Weaver land is on 
the flight line taken by the birds be- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE HOOVER 


by HOWARD & MARILYNN GREENWALD 


Jesse Hoover home from the rear shows the summer kitchen off of small back porch. 





BIRTHPLACE 


In West Branch a modest home, blacksmith shop, and — 
now — a library give permanent testimony to the life of 


a President who epitomizes the classic American tradition. 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


ITTLE Bertie Hoover of West 

Branch was not yet five on the day 
when he decided to visit his father at 
work in the family blacksmith shop. 
Fascinated, he watched a kettle of tar 
being heated. What would happen, 
Bertie wondered, if he tossed a burning 
ember into it? Like any curious boy, 
he sought an immediate answer. The 
sudden flames and billowing clouds of 
smoke, Hoover now recalls, “scared me 
to death” and brought neighbors on the 
run with every available bucket. 

Today, eighty years later, that black- 
smith shop is one of three historical 
structures in the Herbert Hoover Birth- 
place Park, a 28-acre site rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity and destined soon to 
become one of the Midwest's most 
prominent historical attractions. 

Rectangular in shape and cut diago- 
nally by the west branch of the Wap- 
sinonoc Creek, the Park stands on 
Downey Street, a block south of the 
town center. Just inside a vine-sheltered 
picket gate is the simple two-room cot- 
tage where Hoover was born. The 
American flag flies from a tall pole in 
the front yard. Shrubbery and trees, all 
carefully trimmed and native to Iowa, 
surround the homestead. 

A hundred feet to the side stands 
Jesse Hoover's restored blacksmith shop; 
its century-old tools and utensils make 
it a museum of the Middle West. Across 
the tiny creek and visible from the flag- 
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stone walk leading to the cottage is a 
statue of Isis, Egyptian goddess of life, 
given to Hoover in 1922 by the Belgians 
in appreciation of his World War I 
relief work. There is a modest residence 
for the caretakers, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Wilhelm, and a shelter for picnickers 
dedicated to Hoover by the Boy Scouts 
of Iowa. 

Hoover Park last summer drew ap- 
proximately 1,000 visitors weekly, a fig- 
ure which William B. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Hoover Birthplace Founda- 
tion, predicts will double by next sum- 
mer and increase steadily thereafter. 

Such optimism seems justified. There 
is now under construction a_ Her- 
bert Hoover Library Museum. When 
the building is completed this spring 
(Hoover hopes to be present for its 
dedication), all of his personal papers 
and memorabilia—except the ‘war and 
peace” documents gathered since World 
War I—will be transferred there from 
Stanford University. Visitors will hear 
each display described by Hoover him- 
self in most cases, via tape and ear- 
phones. They will see his White House 
desk and chair. Anderson expects that 
students and scholars from all over the 
world will come to tour the building. 

Also of interest to the casual sight- 
seer, West Branch will soon be far 
easier to reach. Interstate 80 from 
Davenport to Des Moines will pass only 
a half-mile south of the Park; a four- 
lane parkway will then be paved from 
the highway interchange to the “Birth- 
place.’”” No longer will visitors need to 
travel the 10 bumpy miles east on High- 
way 1 from Iowa City. 

Although Hoover's birthplace became 
a landmark of some interest when he 
was nominated for president in 1928, 
it was not until 1935 that the tiny cot- 
tage was purchased by the late Mrs. 
Hoover from the estate of Mrs. Jennie 
Scellars. Four years later, the Hoover 
Birthplace Society was organized with 
Hoover’s boyhood friend Fred Albin as 
president. (The association has recently 
become a Foundation, reflecting its 
national character.) 

THE RESTORATION 

Suggestions and recollections for the 
restoration of the cottage came from 
many sources including Mr. Hoover, his 
brother Tad, an aunt and an uncle. 
Local residents who had known the 
Hoover family also were helpful, par- 
ticularly Dr. L. J. Leech. 

For years the home had been the 
kitchen of the Scellars’ house. The first 
move was to tear down the larger struc- 
ture and move the cottage back to its 
Original site. The vertical boards and 
battens of the exterior were painted to 
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Trundle bed, spread with 100-year-old quilt, takes up most of the tiny bedroom. 
13 


simulate the whitewash with which it 
was once decorated; the windows still 
had their twelve panes of crudely 
formed glass 

The small front porch was added 
again, and an old trumpet vine was care- 
fully trained over it. A fence modeled 
on the original one was added, and the 
pump resumed its early location. 

Inside the Hoover home, the walls 
were given a whitewashed look; the old 
wide board floors were restored; the 
handmade board doors with ancient 
latches were set firmly in place. 

All of the furniture is true to the 
period when Jesse and Hulda Hoover 
and Bert, Tad, and Mary lived there, 
but only the highchair (made by Jesse), 
the bedroom lamp, and the chest of 
(made by Grandfather Eli 
Hoover) are original. The bookcase 
was also made by Jesse Hoover, but 
was given to a relative. At least one 
other piece from the house is known to 
exist—Mary’s cradle, but it is owned 
by a Davenport woman. 


drawers 


All of the pieces in the living room 
and bedroom, however, are authentic 


antiques including such items as the 
woven rag carpet (a duplicate of the 
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Blacksmith shop was rebuilt from plans provided by Herbert Hoover's brother “Tad.” 
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one which Grandmother Minthorn had 
made and given to the young family), 
the trundle bed, patchwork quilt, uten- 
sils, and the dining table (which be- 
longed to Grandfather Hoover). 

In back of the home is the care- 
taker’s cottage which was designed and 
built by Mrs. Hoover. It is an architec- 
tural companion to the Birthplace. 

The most recent addition is the black- 
smith shop which was built two years 
ago from plans drawn by Theodore 
Hoover before his death in 1955 and 
while he was Dean of Engineering at 
Stanford. The lumber used in construct- 
ing it was obtained from an old barn 
which stood, incidentally, on the eighty 
acre Hoover homestead. The barn had 
been built in 1871 from lumber brought 
across the prairie from the Mississippi 
River by ox team. 

The floor of the shop is compounded 
of a formula furnished by the Portland 
Cement Association as authentic of the 
period. It consists of eight parts clay, 
two parts concrete, and one part washed 
rock of marble size. 

Most of the furnishings of the two 
room shop have been donated by Iowans. 
John Thompson, who was the caretaker 












































for eight years, found a number of them. 
Kenneth Ward of Washington and H. 
R. Ripley of Tipton have been especially 
generous. 

Just about the only purchases have 
been the giant bellows, anvil, and tongs 
which were picked up at an estate sale 
at Keota. Among the numerous articles 
are old plows, grain cradles, wooden 
shake, wooden rakes, ox yokes, ice tongs, 
iron kettle, wood grain seeder, sausage 
grinder, muzzle-loading shotgun, spurs, 
bits of all kinds, old saddles, adz, saws, 
and a large collection of planes. 

All of the equipment for making 
buggy wheels is available. Hanging 
from rafters are several examples of the 
felly which formed the wooden rim of 
the wheel. 

There is an extensive horseshoe col- 
lection including a special set of shoes 
for faulty-gaited horses made by A. T. 
Akerman. 

Of particular interest is an old train 
that Herbert Hoover played with as a 
boy, and the model of a mowing ma- 
chine designed by Jesse Hoover. The 
model was made about 1870 by Austin 
McConnel, who died before it could be 
submitted for patenting. 

As the new Hoover Library takes 
shape, local residents speculate on other 
structures that might be located in the 
scenic park. The chief subject of interest 
is the circular, landscaped terrace at a 
far corner and topping the highest ele- 
vation. Many feel it will eventually be 
used for a burial site for the Hoovers, 
while others believe it will simply house 
a large monument. 

WEST BRANCH 

Despite the obvious pride with which 
citizens regard the Park and Herbert 
Hoover, the attention focused on the 
town has not affected their way of life 
nor tempted them to capitalize on his 
prominence. West Branch, as in its 
humble Quaker beginnings, remains a 
quiet community of some 800 people. 
The gaudy lights of roadside motels and 
restaurants, so familiar at other his- 
torical points of interest, are refresh- 
ingly absent. 

At the Park itself, visitors are sold 
only postcards and a souvenir booklet. 
There is no entrance fee; Mrs. Hoover 
wanted it that way. No one hawks pea- 
nuts or hot dogs. Many people who 
come just for a quick look often linger 
to picnic, enchanted by the peaceful- 
ness. So churchlike is the atmosphere, 
in fact, that guests sometimes find them- 
selves whispering. 

Only when “Bertie” comes home does 
West Branch get excited. It has hap- 
pened three times officially thus far: 
once in 1928 when Hoover was a candi- 








Lean-to mainly houses woodworking tools. Note round fellies. Lower train was used by Hoover. Also shown—some of planes. 


Giant bellows fan blacksmith hearth, lined with tongs. On far wall are grain cradle, plows. Note the anvil and water bucket. 

















date for president; and in 1948 and 
1954, on his 74th and 80th birthdays. 
Each time, thousands gathered to pay 
him tribute. 

Hoover's biggest homecoming was in 
1954, when more than 10,000 people 
converged on West Branch to wish him 
well. There was coast-to-coast coverage 
by the press, radio, and television. Lead- 
ing figures in government came to honor 
him. President Eisenhower sent his 
greetings. 

Boy Scouts paraded. National guards- 
men acted as escorts. The State Univer- 
sity conferred an honorary doctor of 
laws. An award came from the Iowa 
Division of the Izaak Walton League. 
A Tipton woman baked a huge birth- 
day cake. Hoover picnicked on home- 
fried chicken, met and talked with old 
friends, dedicated a grade school named 
in his honor. 


Herbert Hoover Library Museum will open in 1960. It will 


Moved by the warmth of his recep- 
tion, Hoover told his audience that day: 
“I am glad to come to West Branch. 
My grandparents and parents came here 
in a covered wagon; in this community 
they toiled and worshipped God. They 
lie buried on your hillside. 

“The most formative years of my 
boyhood were spent here. My roots are 
in this soil. The cottage where I was 
born is physical proof of the unbounded 
opportunity of American life.” 

From that cottage, orphaned when he 
was 10, Hoover went on to become the 
first U. S. president born west of the 
Mississippi and the only native Iowan 
ever to hold the nation’s top post. At 
11, he traveled west to live with an 
uncle in Oregon, entered Stanford at 
17, and became an engineer. As U. S. 
Food Administrator during World War 
I, he controlled American food supplies; 
he later distributed 
food to the war- 
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include all of his papers except the “war and peace’ documents. 





ernment efficiency and economy still ap- 
plauded, Hoover’s reputation as an elder 
statesman of his country stands secure. 

Hoover cherishes a great many mem- 
ories of his youth at West Branch—the 
wonders of Iowa’s streams, romping in 
the woods, the mystery of growing 
crops, summer dips in the swimming 
hole half-a-mile down the Burlington 
track, and Cook’s hill—that great long 
hill, Hoover once remarked, “where on 
winter nights we slid down at terrific 
speeds with our tummies tight to home- 
made sleds.” 

West Branch—and lowa—feel an 
equal affection for Hoover. It is best 
expressed, perhaps, on the Iowa Award 
presented him in 1951 by the Centennial 
Memorial Commission, now mounted in 
the gateway to his cottage: “To Her- 
bert Hoover,” it reads, ‘President of 
the United States, native son of Iowa, 
citizen of the world, statesman, humani- 
tarian, engineer, administrator, who has 
worn the world’s greatest honors with 
humility 

It was Hoover's decision to place the 
award at his birthplace. “In that way,” 
he explained, “people will see that the 
fellow born there came to a good end.” 
For generations to come, Hoover Park 
in West Branch will stand not only as 
a memorial to “the fellow born there,” 
but as a monument to the midwestern 
environment which nurtured him. 

For additional information consult 
“Herbert Hoover's Home Town—The 
Story of West Branch” by Maude Strat- 
ton and “Herbert Hoover of West 
Branch,” a booklet by Ray Sweigert, Jr. 


Photo on opposite page by Bert Vogel. 
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TO TREAD LIFES PATH 


The stairs of a farm home near Maquoketa 
are carpeted with a pictorial family history 


that is a unique piece of “primitive” art. 


by HAROLD HELFNER Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 





N ONE of the carpeted steps in 
the Skott home near Maquoketa is 
the woven picture of a farm, the figure 
1893, and a frog. On another is the 
prominent figure of a cow and still an- 
other shows a big stone silo. As un- 


usual a carpeted stairway as you are - 


likely to find, it was woven to depict 
the saga of the farm life of an immi- 
grant Dane. 

When Hans Skott died a few years 
ago, it occurred to his daughter, Mrs. 
Wilbur Siders that here was a man 
who, even if he had not done the spec- 
tacular things that make history, he had 
benefited those around him and de- 
served some kind of memorial. 

In planning the memorial, Mrs. Siders 
decided to weave into the stairway car- 
pet the trials and triumphs which took 
place on the Maquoketa farm, with 
each of the thirteen steps telling a dif- 
ferent chapter of the story. 

Something of a dreamer, Hans Skott 
often put up with the scoffs and smirks 
of his contemporaries in order to see 
his dreams through. As a gawky’ young 
fellow from Denmark, Skott was first 
the farm he had acquired. 
Everyone in the Maquoketa community 
asked: “What are you going to grow 
on your farm, Hans? . . . Frogs?” 

Actually he had bought a farm that 
was low and swampy and to all appear- 
ances worth little. However, he ditched 
it and tilled the land and soon had one 
of the best farms in Jackson County 
And that accounts for one of the sec- 
tions of the carpeted stairs which shows 
a general view of the farm founded in 
1893 and a frog. 


chided fer 


Back then, cows on farms were just 
cows. But Hans Skott had the idea that 
it needn't be so, that some cows were 
naturally superior to others. He ordered 
his first pure bred Holstein cow from 
far off, much to the amusement of the 
neighborhood. But the Dane’s cows be- 
came the talk of the community, and 
all were forced to agree that the cows 
did produce a better grade of milk and 
more of it too. 

Then there was the matter of the silo. 
He decided he wanted a place to store 
his green corn and other foliage. Peo- 
ple thought this impractical, but the 
Dane set to work and began hauling 
stone from a quarry some miles away. 
The silo, soon to be torn down, stood 
as the town’s No. 1 landmark for many 
years and was the model for the other 
silos which followed. 

People also laughed when Skott de- 
cided to institute a multiple hay crop. 
But he persevered and with the aid of 
lime, shipped in to enrich the soil, he 


made hay three times that summer and 
became the envy of all around. 

First to have a telephone in the com- 
munity, Hans Skott proceeded to organ- 
ize the first phone company in the area 
and was its repair man for many years. 

The day that electricity became avail- 
able to the community, Skott was the 
first and for quite awhile almost the 
only one to sign up for it. He started 
the first creamery in the area and was 
its president for more than 20 years. 
That creamery is still operating. 

In tribute to her mother, Mrs. Siders 
wove into the carpet a picture of Mrs. 
Skott tending her neat rock garden. As 
Mrs. Siders commented, “Mother must 
have been his inspiration, as she stood 
for 53 years by this man who was never 
content to stand still but was always 
looking forward. And what better place 
than to put this tribute in the house 
where they went about their chores.” 

It took Mrs. Siders two years to com- 
plete the unique carpet. Step by step 
the carpet shows a man, indomitably 
smoking a pipe, carrying a milk pail 

. his wife in her tidy rock garden 
. a pair of mules, whose purchase 
was a high event in the early life of the 
farm ... a general scene of the farm 

. the farm’s mailbox, indicating that, 

for all the titterings of the neighbors, 


Big stone silo, to be vazed, stood as 





Lower part of stairs shows birth dates 
of Skott family, general view of farm. 


it had become established and was there 
to stay ... the tilling and ditching of 
the low land the big stone silo 

. the pure bred Holstein cattle .. . 
the big new dairy barn . the poles 
that represent the advent of electricity 
and the telephone . . . the names and 
birth dates of each of the eight chil- 
dren . . . the grandchildren who came 
to the farm and now help run it, along 
with Oskar Skott, the oldest son. 

This may not exactly be wall-to-wall 
carpeting, but you might call it a 
lifetime-to-lifetime one. 
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landmark and model for others. 
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Dapper B. J. Palmer stands beside 





by BILL WUNDRUM 


T THE front entrance to the man- 
sion there is a large, chocolate- 
brown screen, perhaps 500 years old. 
It is a Buddha screen, and legend says 
that the evil spirits will bump their 
heads upon it and fall to the floor. The 
good spirits will miss the screen and 
march into the house. 
“You have not bumped your head; 
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Foo dog which ‘guards’ entry to fabulous oriental parlor of his mansion. 


Davenport's unabashed showman can 


afford to be a character with a 


renowned school of chiropractic. 


a fabulous oriental art collection. 


é and lowa’s biggest radio-1V operation. 


you must not be an evil spirit. Come 
in,” smiled the short, wiry man with 
the plaid vest and the Van Dyke beard. 
He hung a thumb in a watch chain 
and puffed spirals of cigar smoke to- 
ward the thick, varnished oak limb over- 
head that bore, among other things, a 
life-sized gilded bear and a sign ad- 
monishing visitors to “Be Yourself.” 


Photos by HARRY BOLL 


Bartlett Joshua Palmer was in a mel- 
low mood. His own private organ recital 
had just ended and Palmer, who abhors 
to be called anything except “B. J.,” re- 
laxed in his favorite leather chair in 
his ornate hilltop residence overlooking 
downtown Davenport. 

Today, in his twilight years, the 78- 
year-old B. J. Palmer stands as a figure 
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destined for history—but whether he is 
acclaimed as a great among greats or a 
charlatan among charlatans depends to 
considerable degree upon who is writing 
the book. 

At the turn of the century he grew 
his first beard and ventured into the 
world as a new kind of healer—a chiro- 
practor. Sixty years and many thou- 
sands of adjustments later, he is the 
acknowledged patriarch of the chiro- 
practic profession and a shrewd giant 
in the business world whose multi- 
million dollar enterprises range from 
Palmer School of Chiropractic to radio 
and television stations. 

It was his father, D. D. Palmer, who 
“accidentally discovered” chiropractic. 
It was B. J. who developed it. In do- 
ing so, he has won a nearly equal 
amount of hostility and adulation. 

Thick hair, alert and dancing eyes, he 
has the air of both a professor and a 
carnival pitchman. He loves good jokes 
and anything that is accomplished in a 
big way. He has a penchant for wild 
colors and a passion for the unusual. 
He is a striking non-conformist who is 
wild over circuses, keeps cigars in a 
tiger skull, has never shaved in his life, 
and is the keeper of an unusual museum 
called “A Little Bit O’ Heaven.” 

In his “Heaven” are curios from all 
over the world, the most famous a wish- 
ing Buddha appraised at $250,000. 

“Some people may laugh at my Bud- 
dha,” says the wily B. J., “but few will 
laugh outright at $250,000.” 

His non-conformity reaches into his 
mansion, as you look around and see: 
a giant pipe organ on one wall, gnarled 
oak trees that appear to grow through 
the center of the living room, and 
brightly spotlighted—a life-sized wood- 
en statue of a nude woman. 

B. J. leaned forward in his leather 
chair and reached for the clipboard in- 
variably at his side. An oversized wood- 
en clothes pin, upon which had _ been 
painted the word “THINK,” held bits 
of paper and messages on the board, 
along with an ordinary yellow school 
tablet. 

“Here,” he pointed, drawing a dia- 
mond on the tablet. “My life has many 
facets, and like a cut diamond, each one 
has a shining point. As I look back 
upon life today, I can say I have ac- 
complished everything I set out to do. 
Now, I have reached the top—and I 
confess it is rather lonely. 

“It is a great deal like climbing a 
ladder,” he continued. “The nearer you 
get to the top the more lonesome you 
become.” 

He reached for another cigar and ex- 
plained that smoking was his only vice. 


“I smoke but one cigar a day, the 
one I smoke when I put on my shoes 
in the morning and keep smoking until 
I go to bed at night.” 

Alone in his cluttered mansion. B. J. 
is an early riser and an early retirer. 

“I'm up by 4 every morning. That is 
the best time of the day to think. I do 
most of my writing in the early morning 
hours (books and lectures) and I often 
take long walks around the city before 
daylight.” 

B. J. insists that his cook be on duty 
at 5 a.m. and have breakfast on the 
table of his bright red oriental dining 
room by 6 a.m., whether he is there to 
eat it or not. 

B. J. goes to bed very early in the 
evening. 

“T tell guests when they arrive that 
8 p.m. is my bedtime. If 8 o'clock rolls 
around and they don’t show any sign 
of leaving, I take off my shoes and 
socks right in front of them. They take 
the hint then!” 

Promptness is a fetish with him. It 
is unpardonable to be late for an ap- 
pointment with B. J. Recently, he in- 
vited members of Davenport’s High 12 
Club (a Masonic group) to tour his 
mansion. 

“I told them to be there at 2 p.m. 
If any arrived at 2:01 the door would 
be locked. They knew I meant it,” B. J. 
said seriously, ‘for I had 100 of them 
waiting at the door right at 2:00.” 

B. J.’s comfortable life is dramatically 
different from the boyhood he recalls 
as spending “in the streets and alleys of 
downtown Davenport.” 

“T received only a meager formal edu- 
cation. In fact, I was kicked out of 
Davenport High School,” he reminisced. 
“Two other boys and myself put three 
rats in a cigar box, and we turned them 
loose in a study room at school. It was 
a boys’ prank. ‘We wanted to scare the 
girls—and we did. But we were all fired 
from school for it.” 

He remembers going through boyhood 
with only “one good pair of pants.” 
Today he is a dapper dresser with a 
penchant for bright colors. All of his 
white shirts bear a monogram, stitched 
from his actual signature. 

“When the shirts wear, I cut out the 
monograms and give them to my friends 
as mementos,” he said. 

B. J. is extremely proud of his man- 
sion, where he has entertained business 
leaders, show world personalities, and 
other famed persons from all over the 
world. 

“Everyone is intrigued by these trees,” 
he pointed to the limbs and trunks and 
branches mounted in one section of his 
living room. 


“Those trees once grew on what is 
now the clinic building of our Palmer 
School Campus. I admired them so 
much that we had the trees cut into 
sections and reassembled in my house 
to form a rustic room. The logs were 
so big that the windows had to be 
taken out to fit them into the room. 
Their total weight is thirty-eight tons. 
The ceiling, formed of smaller logs, is 
entirely self-supporting.” 

B. J. moved from his leather chair to 
the edge of a long, comfortable lounge 
under the tree limbs. Two television sets, 
side-by-side, were in front of them. Both 
were on; one to his Davenport station 
(WOC); the other to his Quad-City 
rival, WHBF. Neither had the volume 
“up.” 

“T like to watch what the competition 
is doing,” he said. “I only turn up the 
volume when there’s a program I want 
to both watch AND hear. 

“I live properly and give the body the 
relaxation it needs,” said B. J., who by 
now was stretched out on his lounge. 
He seemed to be able to keep track of 
both a football game and a comedy 
show being televised on the two screens 
in front of him. 

“I never stand up when I can sit; I 
never sit when I can lie down,” is his 
philosophy. 

Suddenly he switched off both tele- 
vision sets, turned on a hi-fi set to 
Bach, and began talking about his far- 
flung holdings. 

“There is no pride in ownership. It 
would make a man egotistical if he 
thought there was. I find the more suc- 
cessful my enterprises are, the more 
humble I become as an individual.” 

One by one, B. J. counted off the 
enterprises on his fingers: 

“President, Palmer School of Chiro- 
practic; president, Tri-City Broadcast- 
ing Co., Inc., station WOC-AM, FM, 
and TV, Davenport; president, Central 
Broadcasting Co., station WHO-AM, 
FM, and TV, Des Moines; president, 
the B. J. Palmer Associates, Inc.; presi- 
dent, International Chiropractors Asso- 
ciation; president, Stereocolor, Inc.; 
owner, Clear View Mental Sanitarium; 
director, B. J. Palmer Chiropractic Re- 
search Clinic; director, Circus Hall Of 
Fame, Inc., Sarasota, Florida; owner, 
Palmer Housing Area, Davenport. 

“Also, there are other things. I have 
considerable property around the coun- 
try, and I own such businesses as my 
own printing plant, which is quite large, 
and one of the biggest cafeterias in the 
Quad-City community.” 

B. J. is proud that he “runs his own 
show.” 

“I am the boss of my enterprises, and 
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I call the shots. Of course, I am sur- 
rounded by capable subordinates but the 


big decisions are mine. In taking such 
an attitude, I want to emphasize, how- 
ever, that I am no egotist; I am an 
egoist 

“An egotist is a man who thinks he 
knows everything. An egoist is a man 
who knows very little but seeks to know 
more.” 

B. J. spouts epigrams like this all the 
time, and friends and business associ- 
ates alike say there never was a braver 
quoter than B. J. He has his home, his 
Palmer School campus and gardens— 
even his elevator shafts and his chim- 
neys—filled with quotations. Many of 
them are his own, but he also draws 
upon the quotations of such men as 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, Zane Grey, and 
Teddy Roosevelt. Here are a few 

In the elevator shaft: 

“Get out or be hustled out.” 

In a women’s rest room: 

“Beauty is only skin deep, and 
many people need peeling.” 

In his cafeteria: 

“Eat, drink and be merry for 
tomorrow you may diet.” 

“My only regret is that I have run 
out of space. Honestly, there is no more 
room left to put my epigrams. Every 
available wall on the campus has been 
filled,” B. J. said a little sadly. 

In a lifetime of stormy years, B. J.’s 
battles have been many—and with di- 
verse groups. There was once a time 
when he fought high prices in Daven- 
port and brought merchants together to 
give them a tongue-lashing. On another 
occasion during the “flu” epidemic of 


Dining room includes benches dating back to Cleopatra; gong in pagoda at left. 





World War I, B. J. wrangled bitterly 
with the medical doctors when he sought 
permission to send a volunteer force of 
chiropractors over Davenport to adjust 
flu victims. 

“I will equip them with autos and 
send them wherever the city directs. I 
will wipe out this epidemic in forty- 
eight hours,” the bearded leader of the 
chiropractors waved his arms before a 
special meeting of the Davenport board 
of health. 

The health board rejected B. J.’s pro- 
posal. Next day, the Democrat news- 
paper commented: 

“Dr. B. J. cannot be downed. The 
board of health sat down on his idea 
to send 400 chiropractors over Daven- 
port to adjust patients as fast as they 
could find them. B. J. was disappointed, 
but he is a good sport. This morning 
B. J. put on overalls and headed a 
delegation of his students and faculty 
members digging sewers for the govern- 
ment’s wartime housing area in West 
Davenport. (His school had been closed 
by an order prohibiting public gather- 
ings during the flu). All wages earned 
by the Palmer delegation will be do- 
nated to the Red Cross.” 

B. J. openly realizes the animosity 
which is held by the medical profes- 
sion, and blames some of it upon what 
he calls “the three m’s—misunderstand- 
ing, misconstruction, and misinterpreta- 
tion.’” Though he has been at odds much 
of his lifetime with the medics, B. J. to- 
day says he personally feels no hostility 
toward that group. 

“Let me say this,” he paused a mo- 
ment to roll his cigar between his lips. 
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“Let me say I have no quarrels with 
anyone, and that is that!” 

B. J. spends the winter months at his 
estate in Sarasota, Florida, an exotic 
multi-colored home with an orange roof 
and outside trim in shades of pinks, 
reds, and blues. 

“I’m a fiend for color. Everyone loves 
my Florida place. In the last seven win- 
ters I have had exactly 4,132 visitors,” 
he said. 

It was in Florida where B. J. began 
the latest of his hobbies a few years 
ago—the collecting of bones of unusual 
animals. And what better place to col- 
lect them than in the menagerie grave- 
yard of Ringling Bros., Barnum and 
Bailey Circus Sarasota winter quarters. 
He has dug up the bones of rhinos and 
giraffes, chimps, and zebras. Many of 
these have been brought to Davenport 
where they are being assembled in a 
large structure on the P. S. C. campus 
which once housed one of B. J.’s most 
beloved possessions—the Twin Hemis- 
pheres, world’s largest circus band- 
wagon. He gave the wagon to the Cir- 
cus Hall of Fame in Sarasota several 
years ago. 

“I don’t give a hoot for a man who 
doesn’t have a hobby,” B. J. snapped 
his fingers. ““A hobby is a man’s safety 
valve to let off steam.” 

And B. J. is certainly an ardent hob- 
byist. He has what is agreed by experts 
to be the largest collection of swords, 
sabers, and knives in the world. His 
oriental collection, which fills his man- 
sion and overflows into “A Little Bit 
O’ Heaven,” is said to be one of the 
finest in the hands of a private indi- 
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vidual. In his love for the circus he 
acts as honorary president of Buffalo 
Bill Tent, Circus Fans of America. For 
years also B. J. was a collector of Lin- 
colniana. 

He has the largest collection of spinal 
columns in the world, and has an 
Egyptian mummy, which when x-rayed, 
showed a defect or “subluxation.” “That 
might have indicated the princess was 
insane,” says B. J. He also has a large 
group of shrunken heads, thousands of 
tropical fish in specially built tanks, and 
scores of Buddhas. He personally grows 
orchids, and has had a registered strain 
named in his honor. 

He is also a tremendous traveler and 
has covered about 1,750,000 miles in 
his lifetime. 

“I collect as I travel,” he said. 

His collections began in earnest when 
he established “‘A Little Bit O’ Heaven” 
as a rock garden outside his mansion. 
Now, visitors flock here from all over 
the world to see this place that has a 
little bit of everything inside. Attend- 
ance has totaled nearly two million per- 
sons since the place opened in 1924. 

Adjoining the PSC campus, “Heaven’”’ 
is actually the back yard of B. J.’s home. 
You enter through a heavy, mosaic door 
into an oriental hodge podge of pagodas, 
Buddhas, and oriental mysticisms. This 
is the garden—or, more properly—the 
entry to “Heaven.” Next comes a dark 
passageway which B. J. refers to as 
purgatory. It’s of solid stone, and has— 
among other things—cups and saucers 
imbedded in the walls. At one point is 
a curtain with this message: 

“A portrait no artist can portray.” 


innex@Shelves are filled with pachyderm miniatures. 


Lifting the curtain you see a mirror 
reflecting your face. 

“Heaven” proper is a great, three- 
story-tall greenhouse full of lush foli- 
age, rare statuary, and exotic gardens. 
Brightly-colored parrots shout diverse 
oaths, and there are cages of parakeets 
amid bamboo trees and rubber plants, 
Hindu idols, lotus pools, and jarringly 
enough, occasional signs advising that 
the cafeteria is a good place to eat or 
souvenirs are available. Three hundred 
tons of stone make up the waterfall; 
one stone alone weighs seven tons. 

B. J. cannot resist injecting some 
hocus-pocus into this very impressive 
waterfall. When a visitor inquires about 
the source of all the water, B. J. replies: 

“It comes from a spring. Here, let 
me show you.” 

He then escorts the curious one down 
a winding path to the back of the falls 
and with ceremony opens a small box. 

“Here is the spring,” he says, chuck- 
ling over a bed spring inside. 

B. J. lives in what he calls “the 
crowded hour” and believes that is the 
way it should be. 

“If you are to be a success in life, 
your first consideration should be to do 
everything exactly right. Be a master 
of details and strive for ideas. I even 
wake up two or three times a night 
with ideas, immediately jump up and 
run downstairs to write them down.” 

Such enthusiasm has been a key to 
his lifelong success at everything he has 
attempted. 

“IT can’t recall failing in a single ven- 
ture,” he said. 

His associates shook their heads when 
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B. J. entered the shaky radio business 
in 1922—tthe first station west of the 
Mississippi River. Always a man for a 
play on words, B. J. named his tiny 
100-watter WOC—"Wonders of Chiro- 
practic.” He stunned the budding in- 
dustry with such innovations as broad- 
casting weddings and airing special pro- 
grams for children. By 1924, the station 
was up to 5,000 watts, and people all 
over the country were staying up until 
midnight fiddling with the cat’s whisker 
to tune in WOC’s Radio Rex or Wen- 
dall Hall, the ol’ red-headed music 
maker of “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
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B. J. sets over $2 million value 


on his oriental art collection alone. 


objects, one Grecian piece. 





reassembled in 


100-year-old home, 


More Another empire had been built 

Thirty years ago B. J. acquired WHO, 
Des Moines, and organized the Central 
Broadcasting Company. As he was first 
in lowa radio, he was also first with 
lowa television. WOC began telecasting 
from Davenport in 1949, to be followed 
by WHO-TV. Studios of the stations 
are filled with B. J. stories, many con- 
cerned with his penchant for calling in 
suggestions unexpectedly. When he is 
in Florida particular care is taken with 
night-time programming and the com- 
mercials for “Little Bit O’' Heaven” 
since he can tune in Iowa only late in 
the evening 

B. J. is a prolific writer. He has 
authored thirty-eight books on subjects 
from chiropractic to world travel. One 
book, “Radio Salesmanship,” is in its 
seventh printing. His other books carry 
titles that include ‘‘Up From Below” and 
Conflicts Clarify His latest book is 


“The Bigness of the Fellow Within,” in 
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living room 


provide setting for 
remodeled repeatedly to harbor 


which he expounds his pet theory that 
“anyone can do anything.” 

‘The power from within us that we 
call innate directs people into right 
channels. Sound thinking, _ practical 
methods will lead the individual to the 
desired end.” 

B. J.’s books are usually weighty vol- 
umes of 800 to 1,000 pages. They are 
printed in his own printery and sell 
for about $10 each. 

Ten years ago, B. J.’s wife, Mabel 
Heath Palmer, died. She was his part- 
ner in the operation of the Palmer 
School. There is only one child, a son, 
David, who is an officer of Palmer 
School and the radio-TV enterprises and 
is an active civic worker in Davenport. 
Since his wife’s death, B. J. has lived 
alone in the mansion. 

“The pleasure which I derive from 
my home cannot be described by man,” 
said B. J., walking through the 100- 


year-old place. He pointed to a pair of 
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wooden nude. Life-sized bronze bear 


J’s vast and colorful collections. 


Satsuma vases, almost as tall as him- 
self, and he casually mentioned they 
were insured for $100,000. 

“Come in here,’”’ he said, leading the 
way past a pair of snarling Foo dogs. 
You walk down a half-dozen marble 
steps into B. J.’s Oriental Parlor, a room 
heavy with the odor of incense. 

“It’s lotus,” said B. J., smiling as he 
chanted a bit of Hindu: “Through 
odors sweet, the prayers arise unto at- 
tendant ears.” 

Here was certainly another world—an 
arched, brightly-colored lattice ceiling; 
paper lanterns casting soft light upon 
the potpourri of Oriental art work; 
wicker furniture and fly swishers at 
each chair. He estimates his oriental art 
collection at $2 million dollars. 

“That is an interesting piece,” B. J. 
tapped a box-like affair, inlaid with 
gold. “It’s a Chinese ice box, used 4,000 
years ago by an emperor.” 

He showed with pride two jade- 
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trimmed gold urns, rushed out of Pei- 
ping before the Chinese reds took over, 
and he cocked an ear to the tone of 
a Chinese bell. 

“I bought this bell on my last trip 
to China,” he said proudly. “The bell 
was painted black, apparently to con- 
ceal its true identity. In the states I 
had it burnished. Under the paint I 
found it to be silver—forty-five pounds 
of pure silver!” 

B. J. says he appreciates these treas- 
ures today because such things were a 
complete void in his early lifetime. 

Bartlett Joshua Palmer was born 
Sept. 10, 1881, in What Cheer, Iowa, 
of poor parents. His father, D. D. 
Palmer, was a person with what B. J. 
describes as ‘‘a stubborn personality.” 
B. J.'s father was a fish peddler, and 
he hawked carp, smoked sturgeon, and 
bullheads from a wicker basket to the 
farmers around What Cheer. 

Later at Letts, Iowa, D. D. Palmer 
took to teaching school and at the same 
time began studying a subject of fasci- 
nation to him—phrenology—the study 
of the conformation of the skull. ‘The 
heavily bearded D. D. became quite an 
authority on phrenology, and lectured 
at length upon it to many groups in 
Iowa. 

Next, the family moved to Burling- 
ton, where D. D. encouraged a mag- 
netic healer to teach him the art. Mag- 
netic healing, as was taught to D. D., 
consisted of a manner of slapping and 
massaging the body. Shortly thereafter, 
D. D. hung up his shingle in Burling- 
ton as “Dr. Palmer, magnetic healer.” 

The wandering D. D. Palmer even- 
tually brought his family to Davenport, 
and the early years there are vividly 
recalled by B. J. Old D. D. was a stern, 
often unfair, disciplinarian, and _ the 
Palmer children (B. J. and two sisters) 
were frequently punished. 

“Oh, how I recall many beatings,” 
said B. J., feeling his posterior. ‘Father 
was running a magnetic healing parlor, 
and we youngsters had to work hard. 
Father’s nature didn’t know the mean- 
ing of embarrassment. One day my sis- 
ter, Jessie, had forgotten to empty one 
of the potty jars in father’s infirmary. 
Enraged, father rushed to Davenport 
High where Jessie was a student. There 
was an auditorium program in progress, 
but that made no difference. Father 
climbed up on the stage and boomed 
out to the students: ‘I want my daugh- 
ter Jessie to come home and empty the 
potty she forgot to empty this morn- 
ing.’ He then stomped out of the school, 
confident that he had taught his daugh- 
ter a lesson.” 

In those days, D. D. Palmer's Mag- 


netic Healing Parlor was at the edge of 
Bucktown, an unsavory tenderloin dis- 
trict of wine, women, and song. The 
Salvation Army would regularly con- 
duct parades, ending up under the re- 
ception room of D. D.’s infirmary. 

“Father hated the racket. He com- 
plained to the police but got no action, 
so he took matters into his own hands. 
When the Salvation Army gathered 
below, father would throw buckets of 
water on them. They, in turn, would 
forgive him and keep on_ playing,” 
chuckled B. J. 

D. D. prospered as a magnetic healer 
but was always interested in ways to 
make an extra dollar. Once, he went 
into the goldfish business in a_ big 
way. B. J. had to give up his room so 
his father could install cypress tanks 
for thousands of goldfish which were 
hawked on the streets of Davenport for 
five cents each. 

It was in this period (1895) that 
D. D. Palmer “accidentally discovered 
chiropractic” in the manner here de- 
scribed by B. J.: 

“Father's Negro janitor, Harvey Lil- 
lard, had been deaf for seventeen years. 
He told father that it happened when 
he once stooped over and. heard a 
snap in his neck. Then father noticed 
a bump on the neck. Father reasoned 
that if the bump brought on deafness, 
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then the reduction of the bump would 
restore it. For three consecutive days, 
D. D. gave the bump thrusts. On the 
third day, the janitor jumped up saying, 
‘I can hear, doc, I can hear.’ The man’s 
hearing had definitely been restored.” 

And that was how it all started. 
Soon, another patient had his sciatica 
eased by this new treatment, and a man 
with a back injury told of a total cure 
after receiving ‘‘a form of adjustment 
of my back from D. D. Palmer.” One 
of these early patients was a scholar 
who gave this new healing art the name 
“chiropractic” from the Greek ‘“‘done by 
hand.” 

Today, from this small start, there 
are thousands of chiropractors all over 
the world. Palmer School, largest of the 
chiropractic teaching institutions, has 
alone graduated nearly 15,000. 

At present, more than 900 are en- 
rolled at Palmer School. The students 
pay $40 a month tuition for the four- 
year course leading to a diploma as a 
doctor of chiropractic. 

Of the science today, B. J. describes 
it as: “A system of adjusting the sub- 
luxated vertebrae of the spinal column 
by hand only for the elimination of 
dis-ease (B. J. always uses a hyphen in 
that word) and for the restoration of 
health. All of this without the use of 
drugs, medicines, or instruments. The 


Started as rock garden, "A Little Bit O' Heaven” has grown into museum. 
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relieving of any impingement of the 
delicate nerve fibers gives the free flow 
of nature’s life-giving force.” 

As D. D. Palmer expanded his new 
healing art, he opened “Palmer School 
of Chiropractic’’ and tutored his young 


son in the art. In due time, B. J. was 
sent into the field as a chiropractor 
with a diploma which he signed him- 
self as secretary of the school. 

B. J. recalls that he did well as a 
young chiropractor, but his age was 
against him. 

“Here I was, an 18-year-old in com- 
petition with gray-haired MD’s, telling 
people ‘I will get you well.’ That's when 
I grew a beard, to make me look older. 
The beard has been mine all my life. 
A razor has never stroked my face.” 

As the new Palmer School prospered, 
the campus was moved to the present 
location atop Brady street hill; however, 
father D. D. Palmer often bickered with 
his aggressive son, B. J. D. D. finally 
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Stones weighing 300 tons make up waterfalls scattered throughout garden of 
"A Little Bit O' Heaven” adjoining Palmer's mansion and chiropractic school. 


Ponds, statuary, and lush foliage fill garden of “A Little Bit O’ Heaven" 
which has had nearly two million visitors since it was opened in 1924. 


acs 4 r a . : quit Davenport for mm sentient, whee 
| ae ne opened a new chiropractic college 

ey ™ \ a i which failed. 
“ ' y D. D. died in 1913, and his ashes 


are in a giant monument on the Palmer 
School Campus where he is hailed as 
the discoverer of chiropractic. 

B. J. moved around in his Oriental 
Parlor as he reminisced about the past, 
and he picked a cigar out of a special 
humidor built into the tiger’s skull. 

“What more can a man ask for? I 
think I have done all the enjoying it 
is possible for a man to do. I have 
seen something grow from a seed to a 
great field. I worked hard cultivating 
it, and it has lasted.” 

At 78, B. J. says his age belies how 
he feels. 

“I feel like a man half my age. I 
have no aches or pains; my body is 
sound,” he said. 

What if his father had not been the 
discoverer of chiropractic? What might 


» have then happened to B. J. Palmer? 
3 . “In my younger days it was my am- 
es A. bition to become a great pipe organist. 


I took up organ music, but only briefly 
Had I followed it further, there is no 
doubt that I could have become a great 
musician,” said B. J. who has the confi- 
dence of a dozen men. 
" Outside, B. J. could hear it was rain- 
ing, and he immediately jumped up. 

“Good. It is good to walk in the 
rain. It washes a man’s mind,” he said 
enthusiastically and he hurried to the 
front door. There, he fumbled in the 
dark hallway for a walking stick. 

“I always have trouble picking out 
just the RIGHT one,” he mused. 

The reason was obvious enough. 
There were fifty of them in the rack. 





A WINTER PORTFOLIO 


Under a mantle of snow the Iowa landscape has a fresh appearance. Willa Cather’s 
“grey as sheet-iron” landscape is sparkling in the sun, magical in shadow. 
Even a common barnyard, seen above as sheep munch on the hay strewn 

for them, becomes a special and an unordinary place. Other trans- 

formations are shown on the following pages in these unusual 

pictures by Phil McCafferty, Rod Fox, and Arthur Langford. 





Breaking through the clouds, the sun touches the branches 
of sleet-laden trees along the river front in LeClaire Park, 


Davenport. Crossing the Mississippi are the low and 


graceful spans of the Rock Island Centennial Bridge 


Overleaf: A heavy, fresh snow lies nearly unbroken 
on Third Street, S. E., in Cedar Rapids. Telltale 


traces of the direction of yesterday's blizzard are 


still evident on the trunks of the barren Elm trees. 


pieces of farm equipment have a sculptural quality 
fast melting snow of a Central lowa barnyard. The 
disappearing evidences of a storm also leave designs on 


large stack of hay bales and the roof of the red barn 
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A heavy snowstorm almost completely clothes the limbs 


of a lonely tree, caught before wind or sun have been 


able to end its fleeting moment of wintertime glory. 





{ modest brokerage house for cooperatives has 


grown into an Iowa distributive and manufacturing giant. 


FLOURISHING FELCO_ 


NE of the most widespread of all 
Iowa businesses was founded 
thirty-four years ago on the premise 
that if cooperatives were advantageous, 
a cooperative of cooperatives would be 
even more so. Today, the Farmers Ele- 
vator Service Company, or FELCO as it 
is commonly known, serves 359 member 
organizations throughout Iowa whose 
members, in turn, total 130,000. From 
relatively simple beginnings it has be- 
come a distributing and manufacturing 
complex of great importance in the state. 
This cooperative wholesale concern 
was first formed as a farm supply 
brokerage at a meeting of the Iowa 
Farmers Grain Managers Association 
held in Fort Dodge in 1925. The 100 
managers present felt they could enjoy 
considerable savings by making many 
of their purchases jointly. 


Expanding FELCO operates from 


by LARRY CAMPBELL 


In its first year of operation the new 
firm handled tankage, coal, oil meal, 
fence posts, office supplies, salt, and a 
small amount of feed for its members. 
At the first annual meeting, the year’s 
“savings” of $760.58 realized from the 
new opetation was distributed to the 
participating cooperatives on the basis 
of the amount of business each of the 
elevators had done with the new firm. 
On the strength of this first year’s suc- 
cess, the group hired a full-time mana- 
ger for its brokerage business, E. L. 
Kreger, a man who was to head the 
organization for twenty-nine years. 

Thirty-three years later, at the organi- 
zation’s 1958 annual meeting, savings 
of $552,378.79 were announced for the 
year. And the booming concern was not 
only a major competitor in nearly all 
lines of farm supplies but had, as usual, 


modern building; 


office 


backed up by its 


sold more feed than any other company 
in the state. Since the 1925 meeting 
this state-wide cooperative wholesale or- 
ganization has saved its farmer-members 
roughly four million dollars. About half 
this amount over that time has been re- 
turned to FELCO’s owner-members. The 
other $2 million of these savings has 
been invested in the cooperative by the 
members to finance the continued rapid 
expansion of their organization. 
FELCO’s savings of over $500,000 in 
1957-58 represented a 63 per cent in- 
crease in savings over the previous year 
of 1956-57 when total savings were 
$338,000, In addition the sales volume 
of 1957-58 was 20 per cent over the 
preceding year’s figure of $10 million. 
FELCO reports a sales volume increase 
for 1958-59 of about 40 per cent over 
the 1957-58 figure, putting the gross 
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Morel Stientjes is cooperative’s manager. 
































figure for 1958-59 at about $17 million. 

In addition to the herculean increases 
in sales volume, FELCO has also diver- 
sified its line of products since 1925. 
The state’s major producer of feed 
supplements, the firm is also one of 
the state’s largest sellers of agricultural 
chemicals, and plays a major role in 
the merchandising of fertilizers, fencing, 
and building materials. In fact, FELCO 
handles nearly all the farm supply items 
its members need in their farm busi- 
nesses except petroleum and _ related 
products. 

Now FELCO is planning even fur- 
ther expansion. Despite the fact that 
their vast Fort Dodge feed plant turned 
out about 65,000 tons of feed this 
past year, with another 175,000 tons of 
FELCO feed produced by about 160 
member cooperatives under the FELCO 
trademark and standards, the organiza- 
tion is presently constructing a larger 
feed manufacturing plant in Mason 
City. While the Fort Dodge plant oper- 
ates on a 24-hour schedule during the 
peak winter and spring months it is 
still unable to meet completely the de- 
mand for FELCO’s forty-one different 
feed supplements, two minerals, and 
one dog food. 

Additional warehouses are also under 
construction at Clarence and Mason 
City. Besides the 52,000 square feet of 
warehousing located at Fort Dodge, the 
organization also has warehousing fa- 
cilities located in Mt. Pleasant, Des 
Moines, Blencoe, and Stanton. 

Although feed now makes up about 
a third of FELCO’s sales volume, sales 
of other commodities have continued to 
increase with equal rapidity. Feed in- 
gredients supplied to local cooperatives 
who manufacture FELCO feeds com- 
prises about 25 per cent of the com- 
pany’s volume; fertilizer, 10 per cent; 
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seed, 8 per cent; and miscellaneous items 
such as agricultural chemicals, coal, 
fence posts, and feeding equipment, an- 
other 25 per cent. 

FELCO’s rise is, however, to some ex- 
tent due to a series of events pre-dating 
its origin. The first grain marketing co- 
operatives were formed in northern and 
northwestern Iowa by farmers who felt 
that they were not receiving fair prices 
for their surplus grain. At first, these 
cooperative elevators had formidable 
competition in the form of the existing 
markets. 

For example, the story is told that the 
first carload of grain shipped from the 
Rockwell, Iowa, cooperative, one of the 
earliest, was refused by the Chicago 
Board of Trade because it originated 
from a cooperative. Ed Dunn, an attor- 
ney deeply interested in the cooperative 
movement and a candidate for governor 
on the Democratic ticket in 1912, went 
to Washington, shouted until Presi- 
dent “Teddy” Roosevelt saw him, then 
informed Roosevelt of the situation. 
Roosevelt, the story goes, wired the 
Chicago grain exchange that unless the 
Rockwell grain was marketed before 
he personally would close 
down the Board. Although this tale 
is not documented, it is indicative of 
the stormy economic battles that raged 
as the existing private elevators at- 
tempted to put the early cooperatives 
out of business. 

Nevertheless, these early cooperative 
marketing groups survived, then thrived 
as they also entered into the buying of 
many of their farm supplies coopera- 
tively. These were the conditions at the 
time the Farmers Grain Managers Asso- 
ciation went into the wholesaling busi- 
ness, dealing with the existing farmers’ 
cooperatives. 

This cooperative wholesale organiza- 
tion changed its name to the Iowa 
Farmers Cooperative Brokerage Associa- 
tion when it incorporated in 1927 two 
years after going into business. Then 
in 1930, the organization merged with 
the Farmers Elevator Supply Company, 
a branch of another cooperative, the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association. The 
organization's name was changed at this 
time to its present one of Farmers Ele- 
vator Service Company. 

This merger’s effect is still apparent 
in FELCO’s policy-making structure in 
that three of the organization’s twelve 
board members are farmer-members of 
the Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
board of directors. The historical in- 
fluence of the organization’s origins is 
evident in that the other nine members 
of FELCO’s board of directors are man- 
agers of member cooperatives. These 
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nine directors are elected by FELCO’s 
membership at its annual meeting. 

By the early 1930's FELCO began to 
move into the feed business more vig- 
orously, providing Iowa State College 
formulas for local cooperatives regis- 
tered by FELCO to manufacture feeds 
under the FELCO trademark. At this 
point the regional organization was not 
itself manufacturing feeds but was only 
supplying the raw materials and for- 
mulas for their manufacture to the local 
cooperatives. 

Morel Stientjes, FELCO’s present gen- 
eral manager, entered the FELCO or- 
ganization in 1946 as manager of the 
company’s first feed manufacturing di- 
vision. Of Dutch descent Stientjes had 
worked earlier for cooperatives at Boy- 
den (where he started as a tank wagon 
driver in 1927) and Evander, Alvord, 
Hull, and Sheldon—all as manager. By 
1954 the Des Moines plant managed 
by Stientjes was operating twenty-four 
hours a day and seven days a week in 
a futile effort to meet the demand for 
its product. This same year Stientjes 
was made general manager of FELCO 
when Kreger retired as manager of the 
brokerage division of the business. 

The decision to replace the inadequate 
Des Moines plant with the larger Fort 
Dodge plant was made in 1954, the 
Fort Dodge location being chosen be- 
cause of its proximity to the center of 
FELCO’s trade area. 

In 1956 the Fort Dodge plant went 
into operation. At this huge plant raw 
materials are elevated, or pumped in the 
case of liquids such as molasses, into 
one of two dozen huge bulk bins which 
each hold about 100 tons of materials. 
An electronic control panel occupying 
the wall of one room in the plant con- 
trols the measuring and combining of 
the raw materials. After mixing, the 
feed either goes directly to storage fa- 
cilities, or is sent through powerful mills 
which make the meal into pellets or 
crumbles. The feed is stored in two 
forms. One form is bulk, in which the 
feed is stored in tanks from which it 
is loaded into trucks. The other form 
is sacked. The sacked materials are 
loaded on pallets, a ton on each pallet, 
and stored in a warehouse for shipment. 

FELCO’s success in the farm market 
may appear surprising in a_ period 
when many agricultural-related busi- 
nesses have had difficult times. Manager 
Stientjes explains, “We've gotten into 
more of the basic manufacturing and 
warehousing, and we've expanded our 
services—in 1954 we had 28 employees, 
now we have over a hundred; we've 
expanded our sales services and pro- 
grams; we've inaugurated a feed service 
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an program; we've increased our ad- 
vertising and promotional activities to 

great degree. In general, I'd attribute 
it to giving more and better service.” 

[he feed service man program re- 
ferred to by Stientjes consists of a rela- 
tively new group of six FELCO repre- 
sentatives whose function it is to help 
farmer-members with their feed prob- 
lems. These men are in addition to 
FELCO’s six regional sales representa- 
tives who contact the local cooperatives 
affiliated with FELCO. This feed service 
program is, however, only one aspect 
of a combined service and educational 
program carried out by FELCO. 

The company’s research division main- 
tains on-the-farm testing of their feeds, 
also condenses information from college 
and industrial experiments and uses it 
to keep their dealers informed about late 
developments in agricultural technology. 
Educational meetings for farmers are 
another aspect of this program. “For 
example,” points out Stientjes, “We're 
conducting about seventy cattle feeder 
meetings around the state this winter. 
They're purely educational; we make no 
attempt to sell at these meetings. We 
also hold the same type of meetings 
with respect to poultry, swine, and 
other livestock.” 

FELCO’s success, almost wholly de- 
pendent on what the local cooperatives 
think about it, is attributed to good 
products, good service, and its business 
nature by managers of its members. 

The corporate structure of FELCO is 
much like that of a regular corporation. 
The major difference, as in the case of 
all cooperatives, is that in the coopera- Fork truck driver, Keith Mickelson loads feed on pallets, assisted by M. Mericle. 
tive, savings are based on the amount 
of patronage by the members. In the 
regular corporation dividends are based 


on the amount of investment. Stientjes, tt] | =e 


Private executive offices lie beyond room 


Dale Westre sets electronic master control panel for measuring and mixing feed. 


explains, “The local cooperative is 
owned entirely by the farmer members. 
What it really amounts to is a group of 
farmers banding together in a partner- 
ship—maybe we should say people in- 
stead of farmers because there are many 
cooperatives other than farmer coopera- 
tives, for example the Railway Express 
Agency. In the regional cooperative, the 
membership consists of the local co- 
operatives owning the memberships or 
stock. The savings which the local co- 
operative makes from dealing with the 
regional cooperative are then in turn 
passed on to the local cooperative’s 
members.” 

Financing of the expansion of FELCO 
has been in part accomplished by the 
revolving fund of deferred patronage re- 
funds. Explains Stientjes, “This consists 
of the patronage refunds to the members 

(Continued on page 52) 
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At Okoboji a different kind of cottage 


colony dominates the winter scene 


as ice-fishing offers its distinctive lure. 


by SMITTY SCHUNEMAN 


ACH winter hundreds of fishermen 

migrate to Iowa's lakes where they 
catch their limit of pike, perch, and 
bluegill from the icy waters. Whether 
they make their catch as they sit in a 
warmly heated fishing hut, or brave the 
icy winds which sweep across the lakes, 
they all have fun at a comparatively 
new sport for Iowans—hooking fish 
through the ice. 

Shortly after World War II, the Iowa 
Conservation Commission legalized fish- 
ing through the ice from the popular 
fishing hut. Now, when northern Iowa's 
West Okoboji freezes in early Decem- 
ber, eager fishermen waste no time mov- 
ing their huts onto the lake. Trucks are 
often loaded with two or more fishing 
houses and driven across the ice. Many 
fishermen build sled runners under the 
floors of their huts and push them 
manually, while still others use an auto- 
mobile to drag the sheds. Usually the 
houses are clustered together above 
popular reefs and weed beds where the 
big ones feed each day. 

Holes are broken through the ice, 
which varies in thickness from twelve 
to thirty-six inches, with a heavy tong 
or axe. Then the ice chips are skimmed 
off the surface of the water with a 
kitchen strainer, or an experienced an- 
gler’s toughened hand. 

A few fishermen prefer to make their 
catches without a sheltering hut. They 
boast a greater selection of fishing spots, 
often moving from place to place in 
search of a reef where the fish are real- 
ly biting. 
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Nevertheless, by late December and 
the holiday season, West Okoboji looks 
like a misplaced Indian or Eskimo vil- 
lage. The huts, which are scattered all 
over the lake, range in size from small 
windbreaks to larger, more luxurious 
structures. Exterior decoration of these 
huts varies from a plaid or bright 
striped pattern to the unpainted shanties 
built from drab cardboard and weath- 
ered scrap lumber. Occasionally a de- 
lightful little design or painting on the 
exterior of a fishing hut can be seen. 

These shelters for ice fishing must 
be authorized by special permit from 
the Iowa State Conservation Commis- 
sion. Permit numbers, issued by the 
commission, are painted legibly on all 
sides of the shelters in numerals six 
inches high or larger. Each house has 
its owner’s name and address on the 
door. 

The huts are used by fishermen from 
every walk of life—doctors, lawyers, 
farmers, and insurance men. One may 
live nearby while another drives 200 
miles each weekend to enjoy the sport 
at his favorite fishing hole. These fel- 
lows are friendly sportsmen, and soon 
become good neighbors, for many of 
the fishing houses are left in one loca- 
tion during the entire winter season. 

An angler, who lives in Sioux City, 
drives to Okoboji each Friday after 
work. He arrives in time to dine at his 
hut far out on the ice. While he fishs 
during the evening, he can pass the 
hours by reading under the light of a 
battery powered lantern, or he can tune 
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msets out on foot across the ice—equipment in hand, for most natives at the lake avoid using cars. Huts are in background. 
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Okoboji native, Ken Gipner 
checks luck of other ice 
fishermen before going out. 


Trio gets ready to try neu 
sport. Kenny Joe Gipner 
chops hole in ice while 
his father and a_ neighbor 
chum, Butch Parks, watch. 
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Nephew Rick runs to help Ken Gipner. 
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his radio to pick up weather reports 
from a nearby station. 

When drowsiness finally convinces 
the fisherman that it is time to chalk 
up another day, he climbs into a bunk 
lowered from the wall of his hut. It’s 
a little bunk, but comfortable enough 
for six or seven hours sleep. 

By 7 o'clock the next morning he has 
a coffee pot on his tiny oil burner and 
is pulling in perch as the sun rises 
above the lake. He lives in the little 
fish hut until late Sunday evening, when 
he packs his catch and leaves for home 
100 miles away. 

Fishermen at Okoboji are using both 
artificial lures and live bait with good 
results. For example, Ted Gipner, a life- 
long resident of the lakes area, has de- 
veloped an artificial lure—the “Lead 
Head’’—which is now a fad with an- 
glers there. Fishermen are pulling in 


Dogs and lads (at r.) react slower to catch. 


everything from perch to northern pike 
on the lure, which was invented two 
years ago. Gipner and his wife are 
manufacturing and marketing the bait 
themselves during spare time this win- 
ter. Other artificials popular are South 
Bend’s “Super-Duper” and the Swedish 
“Pimple.” 

Live bait used by Okoboji fishermen 
includes minnows, chubs, corn borers, 
and golden grub meal worms. The an- 
glers are using the live chubs for larger 
species such as the northern and wall- 
eyed pike. Most of them fish two lines 
close together and quite near the bot- 
tom. The fishing in Okoboji is done at 
depths ranging from six to sixty feet. 

Fishermen using a small gig baited 
with a borer or grub have been catch- 
ing bluegills and yellow perch. Other 
fishermen, gigging for walleyes, are us- 
ing their spinning tackle and monofila- 
ment lines. 

A few bluegill and perch fishermen 
at the lake use the tipup, a device which 
fits across a hole in the ice and signals 
when a fish is biting. The tipup, usual- 
ly homemade, has a flag device which 
snaps up as the fish tugs at its bait, 
thus alerting the fisherman of his catch. 

Many fishermen on Okoboji know 
about Gary Ahrenstorff, a Melvin, Iowa, 
farmer who has a special kind of tipup 
for night fishing. Gary and his friends 
devised color coded signal lights for 
tipups which will flash a warning light 
when the bait is grabbed. If several 
choose to fish in the same area, each 
fisherman chooses a particular color for 
the lights of his two tipups. Then, when 
a fish takes the bait, the flashing color 
quickly identifies whose tipup has been 
tripped. Once night has settled over the 
ice, the men relax inside a large shanty 
as they pass the hours playing cards. At 
regular intervals one of the men peers 
through a window to see if any lights 
have been triggered by a hooked fish. 

Ahrenstorff and his friends often bore 
several extra holes in the ice at varying 
distances from their fishing hut. Before 
sunset, one of the fishermen will walk 
from hole to hole, pausing to lie down 
on the ice and view the lake bottom. 
At darkness, the men will have observed 
where the fish are feeding and will 
have picked just the right weed bed to 
insure a heavy catch. 

Fishing laws in the state of 
limit to fifteen each man’s catch of 
perch, crappies, or silver bass. Wall- 
eyes and large and small mouth bass 
are limited to five. One may take a 
maximum of three northerns from the 
lake any one day while bluegills are 
unlimited. 

The season for fishing in a shelter or 
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house opens December 10th continuing 
through February 20th when all huts 
must be removed from the lake. Sports- 
men may fish after that date, but with- 
out the use of shelters. 

Occasionally an old-timer hikes across 
the frozen water to catch a couple perch 
for his Sunday morning breakfast. He 
carries a nail keg with one hand and 
his lantern and tackle in the other. Be- 
fore chopping a hole in the frozen mass, 
he lights the lantern and places the nail 
keg over it. Then, when his hooks have 
baited and the open water has 
been reached, he sits back on his keg 
for an enjoyable “hot seat!” 

Perhaps the most important thing for 


been 


the ice fishing angler to remember is to 


Eskimo village effect. Many 


ardent anglers 


dress warmly, for no trip can be suc- 
cessful with complaints of the cold. 
Fishermen this year are buying the 
new thermo-underwear which guaran- 
tees them adequate warmth. Whether 
of the knitted or blanket type, the 
underwear seals body heat within for 
sure protection. Fishermen also are 
wearing the alpaca lined suits and old, 
war-surplus flight pants. Some sort of 
hat is a must. Parkas are most com- 
monly used because they protect the 
back of the head and neck. Fishermen 
carry two or three pairs of warm gloves 
or mittens, tucked in extra pockets just- 
in-case. Anglers not using a hut usually 
have handwarmers, too. Thermo-boots, 
working on the same principle as 


continue to “pull-em-in”’ 


though 


thermo-underwear, are said by fisher- 
men to be warmer and more practical 
than overshoes. 

Because fishing from a shanty is com- 
paratively new to most anglers in the 
state, such luxuries as telephones, tele- 
vision, and electric power lines have not 
yet been installed in their shanties on 
the ice. But, if the sport continues to 
grow in popularity, it should not be 
very long until a fisherman will settle 
back with a pole in one hand and TV 
remote controls in the other. A sports- 
man at Okoboji said plans to run power 
lines across the ice had not yet been 
discussed, but he added, “They’re likely 
to break loose with anything around 
here!” 


darkness will soon cover the lake. 











A bank robbery in Corydon and a train holdup at 


Adair marked the local forays of the Missouri gang. 


ORE words have been written about 

Jesse James and his brother Frank, 
it is said, than about Thomas Jefferson, 
Charles Lindbergh, or Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The James Boys became a 
legend during their own lifetime; made 
so by the people who idolized rather 
than hated them. 

Jesse was twenty-one and Frank was 
twenty-three when they joined forces 
with Cole Younger and his brother Jim 
for the express purpose of making a 
large withdrawal from a Kentucky bank. 
That was March 20, 1868. This was the 
first robbery pulled by the sons of the 


Rev. Robert James and Mrs. Zerelda 
James Sammuels, and it opened a ca- 
reer to them which was to cover half 
a dozen states, including Iowa. 

Corydon, located but a few miles 
from the Missouri-lowa border, was 
among the victims of their plundering. 
The old-timers who remembered the day 
Jesse and Frank came to town with 
Cole Younger and Clell Miller are gone 
now. But the stories are still around, 
handed down from one generation to 
the next. A few of the legends were 
copied down by would-be historians for 
posterity. 





The amount taken from the Ocobock 
Bank in Corydon on the afternoon of 
June 3, 1871 has varied through telling 
and re-telling from $6,000 to $40,000. 
An enterprising photographer in 1908 
made up a batch of picture post cards 
of the old bank, and he reported the 
James Gang had carted off $10,000. 

The gang stayed all night in a pine 
grove on the outskirts of Corydon, and 
the next morning the men, posing as 
cattle buyers, breakfasted at a nearby 
farm home. After paying the lady of 
the house for the meal, they rode out of 
town, returning about one o'clock. 
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1871, most of Corydon is listening to orator. 
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Following the Trail of Jesse James} 
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by JOHN CLAYTON 


At that hour on this particular day 
almost every business house in town 
was closed. The streets were empty. 
Nearly all of the population, dressed 
in their best, were listening to Henry 
Clay Dean speak in a local churchyard 
on the subject, “Rights of the Minority.” 

The best source of information as to 
how the bank holdup occurred is the 
transcript of the court trial of Clell Mil- 
ler, believed to have been one of the 
four members of the gang. Miller was 
brought to trial in Wayne County dis- 
trict court in March of 1872. 

The pages of testimony are brittle, 


ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM FULTZ 


and the court reporter's fine script is 
barely legible now. But here, as best as 
can be deciphered, is what Mr. Ocobock 
told the court from the witness stand: 

“I was in my office on June 3, 1871 
about one o'clock. Both doors were 
open. I was sitting facing the front 
door, (and) two men appeared before 
me armed with two revolvers, com- 
manded me to keep still. 

“I noticed a man closing the front 
door. He also came to the back room 
and ordered me to keep still or they 
would shoot me. I concluded the best 
thing to do was mind them. 

“One went to the front room behind 
the counter with saddle bags. The other 
remained in the room with me, his re- 
volvers pointed one on me and one on 
that window in the front room. (They) 
took what money there was outside the 
vault, also what revenue stamps there 
was. 

Q: “What amount of money was 
outside the vault?” 
A: “From 300 to 600 dollars.” 
Q: “How much did they take all 
together?” 
A: “In money and revenue stamps 
$5,242.07.” 
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gang who are inside robbing bank. 


In his testimony Mr. Ocobock told 
how he had, after stalling as long as 
he dared, opened the vault with his key. 

Another witness for the state was a 
young man named Fennell, who had 
been tending a herd of sheep when four 
horsemen swept past him. Fennell told 
how one of them—probably Jesse— 
turned his horse about, and galloping 
close to him, the rider knocked his hat 
to the ground. The rider swung back, 
reached the hat from the ground and in 
a gallant gesture handed the hat back. 

The State of Iowa acquitted Clelland 
“Clell” Miller, however. Several friends 
of Miller’s from back home in Missouri 
testified at the trial he had been home 
on June 3, 1871. 

It was just such loyalty as this that 
kept the James Boys, the Youngers, and 
the others who occasionally rode with 
them beyond the reach of the law. One 
story of the James Boys relates how 
they stopped at the home of a widow 
for a meal. The widow told Jesse she 
would lose her farm that day, because 
there was no money with which to pay 
the mortgage. After learning the amount 
due was $800, Jesse gave her the money 
from his own pocket, insisting she get 
a paid receipt from her creditor. Jesse 
and his companions hid in a thicket up 
the road until the villain in the plot 
had collected the money and was on 
his way home. Then the bandits jumped 
him, and Jesse recovered his $800. 

This happened long after the bank 
holdup in Corydon. There were no hand- 
outs from the James Gang that day. 
Cole Younger was standing outside the 
bank holding the horses—himself wait- 
ing on a handout—when Mrs. Anna 
Thomas walked past him on her way 
to hear the eloquent Mr. Dean. Neither 
spoke. Cole Younger probably didn’t 
recognize her. Mrs. Thomas knew him 
only as a guest on several previous 
occasions at the Union House, which 
she and her husband operated. In 1871 
the railroad was being built through the 
County, and strangers were common- 
place. Mrs. Thomas was already late 
for the big meeting. She hurried down 
Jackson Street along the north side of 
the city square, dwelling on the orator’s 
presence not Cole Younger’s. 

Both fact and legend bear out Jesse 
James knew Henry Clay Dean. It’s 
quite likely that Jesse and his bandits 
knew of Dean’s Corydon engagement. 
After leaving frightened Mr. Ocobock 
in his bank, the gang rode past the 
crowd at the meeting. One yelled the 
bank has been robbed, waving the sad- 
dle bags, he shouted: “Three cheers 
for Henry Clay Dean.” 


The four men rode west out of town 
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crime at 21. 


turned to 


Jesse James 


in the general direction of home. Short- 
ly after Jesse cut his dido for the sheep- 
herder. Jesse, Frank, Cole, and Clell 
rode some twenty miles or so before 
nightfall. On the night of June 3, 1871 
a full moon fairly turned the dark into 
day; the men camped overnight in a 
country churchyard south of Leon in 
Decatur County. Clay County, Missouri 
was a day's ride away. 

There, they would find asylum among 
friends and relatives, who shared with 
Frank and Jesse a hatred for railroads 
and banks. Times were hard after the 
Civil War, particularly for the Missouri 
farmer whose fields and livestock had 
been ravaged by Union soldiers. People 
hated the railroads. Sparks from train 
engines often set fire to hay stacks and 
pastures, now and then a farm animal 
would be injured or killed by a train. 
Farmers seldom, if ever, collected dam- 
ages from railroads for their losses. 
Bankers made loans from their bulging 
vaults, and the interest rates were in 
themselves robbery. Banks, stage lines, 
and railroads were the prime targets of 
Jesse and Frank James, during their ca- 
reers of crime. 

The target on one particular night in 
1873 was a gold shipment through 
Omaha from the West. Point of attack 
was at a bend in the Rock Island road 
near Adair, Iowa. Frank James and Cole 
Younger went to Omaha, where they 
boarded the train they believed to be 
carrying a huge gold shipment. 

The rest of the gang led by Jesse 
James rode up to Adair from Kearney, 
Missouri. Jesse and the men with him 
found a spot west of Adair where the 
trains slowed for a curve. At that spot 
they rigged a rope to a rail that had 
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been pried loose. A hefty tug on the 
rope sprung the rail, which in turn 
stopped the train. The engine pitched 
a moment, and then unexpectedly rolled 
over on its side, instantly killing the 
engineer. 

Entering the Express car, the gang 
forced the guard to open the safe con- 
taining a mere $3,000 in gold. Angered 
by their miscalculations they turned on 
the passengers, robbing the travelers of 
whatever valuables they possessed. 

A story told about the Adair train 
robbery concerned some Chinese passen- 
gers who were aboard that train. Seems 
the Chinese, who were wearing their 
wide-sleeved, pocketless native garb, 
paid no heed to the gunmen’s com- 
mands. They couldn't understand them 
anyway. Carrying their money up their 
sleeves, the Chinese detrained with their 
captors helpless to do much about it. 

The train at Adair and the bank at 
Corydon are the only two holdups in 
Iowa definitely the work of the James 
Gang, occasionally called the James- 
Younger Gang. As is often the case, 
many crimes were attributed to them 
which they did not commit. 

One such case has to do with a house 
burglary near Plano in Appanoose Coun- 
ty, occurring about the time of the 
Corydon bank robbery. Descendants of 
the Plano family today point with pride 
to a chest of drawers once ransacked by 
the James Gang. Because breaking into 
homes is incongruent with the James 
Gang’s method of operations, one of 
Iowa’s most dedicated students of the 
deeds and misdeeds of the James broth- 
ers declares the Plano break-in was the 
work of somebody else. 

The student, Henry Walker, a monu- 
ment salesman in Centerville, has been 
collecting information—real and _leg- 
endary—about the James boys and their 
friends for fifteen years. Walker has 
reams of paper filled with notes made 
as a result of searching out records and 
documents as well as talking to persons 
with long memories. 

According to Walker, and this writer's 
findings coincide, Jesse James never so 
much as spoke one profane word, took 
a drink, or stole a horse. Jesse only 
“borrowed” a horse sometimes, leaving 
his own winded mount behind. 

Jesse made such a trade, Walker 
said, on the night of the Corydon rob- 
bery. Jesse took a mare from the Tom 
Stephens farm, two miles south of 
Woodland in Decatur County. 

There are persons who doubt Henry 
Walker's story, but few, if any, can 
actually prove him wrong. He can and 
will produce sworn statements from 
most of his interviewees. 





One of these is Jesse James himself. 
In case the record needs to be straight- 
ened a bit, there are two schools of 
thought on Jesse James’ death. Some 
historians believe that a dirty little 
coward shot Jesse in the back. Others 
believe quite sincerely that Jesse James 
died only a few years ago in Texas. 

Henry Walker belongs to the latter 
school. Walker claims he talked to Jesse 
James twice in 1949 and once in 1950. 
History books say Jesse died on April 
3, 1882, but not according to Walker, 
who insists he was living near Sullivan, 
Missouri, when he talked with him. 
James was bedfast at the time with a 
broken hip. 

“There is some dispute as to his age,” 
said Walker, “but he was between 102 
and 104 when I talked with him. He 
was very much alive, despite 32 bullet 
scars on his body.” 

Walker claims he obtained a confes- 
sion from Jesse James of the Corydon 
bank robbery through a series of ques- 
tions regarding the mare he “borrowed” 
from the Stephens farm. Jesse inad- 
vertently filled in the gaps of the story 
told him by the descendants of the 
Stephens family. According to Mr. 
Walker, the horse got to be rather 
famous in later years, because of its un- 
canny ability to understand and carry 
out every command of her master. 

In the excitement of re-telling the 
story of this famous mare, the man, 
whom Walker believes was Jesse James, 
admitted he had locked the mare’s colt 
in a farmer’s barn-lot. Jesse said he 
rode the mare in and out of the lot, 
locking the gate before the suckling colt 
made it through the exit. 

This man to whom Walker talked on 
three occasions died in a Texas town 
in 1951. Henry Walker believes he was 
the man he claimed to be, and it was a 
man named George Bigelow who was 
shot and killed on April 3, 1882, not 
Jesse James. 

The majority of people, however, 
accept as historical fact that the real 
Jesse James, was killed by a _ house- 
guest, Bob Ford, in St. Joseph, Missouri. 
The gentleman who died in Texas in 
1951 was J. Frank Dalton, who per- 
petrated a hoax and made a mint of 
money. Records show six men through 
the years have tried to pawn themselves 
off as Jesse James. 

Henry Walker hopes to write a book 
one day about Jesse and Frank James, 
as he believed they lived and died. So 
long as story-tellers continue to poke 
through the ashes of America’s two 
most colorful renegades, Jesse and Frank 
James, they will remain as heroes to 
many people. 
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Neighborhood children watch helicopter as it takes aerial photo of the Walter Holl home in Dubuque and its manicured setting. 


New World’ Cottage -- Old World Charm 


In designing his own modern home, Walter Holl 


has made warm, picturesque use of native materials. 


OR over ten years now Walter Holl 
has been designing, building, and 
remodeling his contemporary home at 
the west edge of Dubuque. But Holl is 
hardly finished with one project before 
he is off on another. Happily, every 
project has helped to enhance the beauty 
and utility of the unusual house. 
Set against a sharp hillside in what 
was once an unpromising ravine, the 
Holl property has all of the charm of a 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


Cotswold cottage. The effect is not un- 
intended. The famed cottage architec- 
ture is noted for its functional use of 
local materials. Besides taking true ad- 
vantage of his lot, Holl has used native 
stone and lumber throughout the house, 
originally and ingeniously. 

The roof line is the major exterior 
feature. A central stone core, rising 
much as a medieval tower, is flanked 
by an unusual twin style roof—partially 


flat and partially pitched and hipped. 
Heavy shakes blend with the rustic tex- 
ture of the stone. 

The roof has no rafters and no beams 
across the center span. Strips of imbed- 
ded steel are anchored to the rock walls 
which also serve as structural support. 
For the pitched portion, Holl used 14- 
foot timbers cut in half. Risers at the 
edge of the flat part of the roof divert 

(Continued on page 53) 
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| tables of green, white marble. 


Kitchen was placed in central core 
during remodeling. Small balcony 
on south side is now accessible 
only by ladder. Railing encloses 
steep stairway to basement. Oven, 
stove are in niche by the cabinets. 


Holl boys use north side of kitchen 
to prepare a snack. Master bedroom 
door is in the background of room 
which was formerly a_ stairwell. 





Walter Holl works on plans in his basement studio. Rear view shows “flying” bedroom wing. Ex-garage is now a storeroom. 


Holl children enjoy water wheel in back yard. Idea for wheel came from need to keep children out of large storm sewer pipe. 
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THE CALLAS REVENGE 


INCE it is unlikely we will have a 

full scale story on her soon, we'll 
rest content with some second-hand re- 
porting on the battle famed Maria Cal- 
las has been waging against Mrs. Tom 
Nobis, of Davenport, better known as 
Margherita Roberti. Those who read the 
Davenport Times-Democrat are familiar 
with the career of Miss Roberti. But 
for our other readers we'll explain that 
she replaced Miss Callas at Milan’s 
famed La Scala opera after the fiery 
soprano was ousted. 

Miss Roberti tells the story of the 
aftermath: “I have never met her, and 
I have nothing against her as a singer. 
I just happened to be the one to take 
over her roles at La Scala. 

“At one performance Maria came to 
the theater and purchased the entire 
front row for her friends. These peo- 
ple managed to cough or loudly clear 
their throats during every important 
aria.” 

The Times-Democrat explains that on 
the opening day of La Scala, a box 
of chocolates was delivered to Miss 
Roberti with the note: “To The Great 
Diva (?). Good Luck!” She became sus- 
picious and took the box to the theater 
superintendent who had it examined by 
a chemist. Each chocolate had been in- 
jected with a powerful laxative. “We 
could never prove who had sent the 
chocolates,” Miss Roberti says, “but 
there was no question about it in my 
mind. 

“I was upset at first, but I wouldn’t 
think of quitting. Callas doesn’t know 
she’s fighting a good strong Iowa girl.” 

Another trick Miss Roberti attributes 
to the Callas clan was the telephone 
calls received day and night so that 
she could get no sleep. Finally, La 
Scala arranged to have her phone dis- 
connected. 

“I feel sorry for Callas,” Miss Roberti 
says. “She can never sing in Italy again. 
Knowing the Italian people, if she had 
walked out on the stage and excused 





herself saying she could not perform 
because she was sick, they would have 
understood. Italians have big hearts and 
are forgiving people. But she showed 
bad education and lack of humility.” 

When she is not performing, Mrs. 
Nobis lives in Davenport with her hus- 
band, who is secretary of Central Engi- 
neering Co., and her six-year-old daugh- 
ter Jennifer. 





OUR OWN PLAN 


Bes possibilities for reapportionment 
appear to be endless. We, for ex- 
ample, are concerned about absorbing 
our traditional townships into these 
cumbersome and undemocratic county 
districts. If my figures are correct we 
could create a really representative 
House of Representatives by increasing 
its size to 3067. Every township would 
be assured one member while the more 
populous ones would have a propor- 
tionately larger number. 

Then the Senate might be composed 
of powerful interest groups such as the 
auto dealers, manufacturers, Farm Bu- 
reau, truckers, doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
overage schoolteachers, underage school- 
teachers, newspapers, and soda fountain 
clerks. The expense of maintaining a 
large House would be offset by the 
economy of operating the Senate. All of 
the dealings of the upper chamber 
would be conducted in hotel rooms and 
restaurants without taxpayer expense. 
There auto dealers could swap Satur- 
day closings for 75 foot truck lengths 
and pensions for indigent dentists. 

The House would never be able to 
agree on anything, naturally, for in- 
calculable savings to the state. 





THEY LEFT IOWA BEHIND 


OWANS sometimes provide strange 
little footnotes to history. We recent- 

ly discovered, for instance, that a sister- 
in-law of Robert Louis Stevenson was 
married to John Mitchell of Sidney, an 
early legislator and later a judge in 





Nebraska. Mrs. Mitchell’s sister, Fannie 


Osbourne, divorced her husband to 
marry the famed author in one of the 
last century’s most discussed romances. 

And we have been equally surprised 
to learn that Keokuk, the home of Elsa 
Maxwell, also lays claim to the grand- 
father of movie-oil-aircraft magnate 
Howard R. Hughes. The Iowa Hughes 
was an attorney named Felix. His son, 
the first Howard Hughes, invented the 
oil drill that still is the basis of the 
Hughes’ fortune. Another son, Rupert, 
was a famed author and Hollywood 
playwriter. A daughter, Greta, was a 
talented singer and married Herbert 
Witherspoon, a prominent singer of the 
early 1900's. 





SUI vs. THE REGENTS 


attempting to defend the adminis- 
tration of the State University of 
Iowa and Athletic Director Paul Brech- 
ler, a number of Iowa editorialists have 
taken to questioning the powers of the 
State Board of Regents. We believe 
this effort to erode the Board’s powers 
is dangerous. 

Some papers cite Section 262.9 of the 
Iowa Code, claiming the Board can only 
name the president of the schools under 
it, its direct powers ending there. To 
set matters straight, we'll quote the en- 
tire paragraphs in question under the 
general heading of Powers and Duties: 

2. Elect a president of each of said 
institutions of higher learning; a 
superintendent of each of said other 
institutions; a treasurer and a secre- 
tarial officer for each institution an- 
nually; professors, instructors, offi- 
cers, and employees; and fix their 
compensation. 

3. Make rules for admission to and 
for the government of said institu- 
tions, not inconsistent with law. 

7. Direct the expenditure of all ap- 
propriations made to said institu- 
tions, and of any other moneys be- 
longing thereto, but in no event shall 
the perpetual funds of the state col- 
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lege of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, nor the permanent funds of the 
university derived under acts of con- 
gress, be diminished. 

The italics used above are our Own. 
We used them to emphasize the wide 
powers the Board of Regents does en- 
joy and, in our opinion, should enjoy. 
The Regents, after all, are the sole voice 
of the people who own and maintain 
the state schools and institutions. 

In a recent speech about the rela- 
tionship between the administrators of 
state universities and their boards Dr. 
J. W. Maucker, president of Iowa State 
College notes that the dilemma is: 
“How shall a democratic state control 
an important, complex, expensive, value- 
preserving, but also value-threatening, 
institution and still provide the nec- 
essary conditions of freedom so that 
the controversial creative and critical 
processes, without which there is no 
university, can be carried on?” 

Maucker calls for restraint on the 
part of legislatures and boards but 
adds “there do come times—crisis situa- 
tions—when each . . . may have to step 
in and exercise its authority in what it 
considers to be intolerable situations. 
These are the crucial times when the 
judgment of a Solomon is called for.” 

While restraint has been a keynote 
of Iowa policy, it must be recognized 
that the Iowa Code clearly makes the 
Board directly responsible for all em- 
ployees under it. 

Even the creation of a Board in Con- 
trol of Athletics amounts to a certain 
negation of Regents’ powers. Strangely 
enough, the same people who like to cry 
that the issue is football vs. education 
(which we do not believe it is) are also 
the ones who invoke the apparition of 
the Big Ten chastising Iowa for not fol- 
lowing its edicts. This is really athletics 
running education. 
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Actually, the Big Ten bogey is pretty 
false. In a way it is rather surprising 
that the Big Ten didn’t object long ago 
to composition of the Board in Con- 
trol of Athletics. Appointed by the 
President and serving pretty much at 
his pleasure, it has faculty membership, 
but questionable faculty control. 

If the administration of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa is unhappy about a new 
philosophy on the Board of Regents, it 
has only itself to blame. Along with 
Iowa State, it has increasingly taken to 
passing on the responsibility for un- 
popular actions by attributing them to 
the Board of Regents, often when the 
Board itself does not know about them. 
All the institutions have welcomed ac- 
tive help of Board members in battling 
for their causes. But Iowa comes under 
specific fire for the failure of the SUI 
administration to point out the inclusion 
of a $2,000 salary increase for Paul 
Brechler in its lengthy budget as a 
breach of confidence of the highest 
magnitude. 

In essence, the Iowa City situation 
has shaped up into a fight of the people 
(as lawfully represented by the Board 
of Regents) vs. the university adminis- 
tration. It is a fight members of the 
Board and their friends have worked 
for over three years to avoid. Whatever 
the outcome of the current dispute, 
dangerous seeds have been sown—not 
the least of which is a conscious at- 
tempt to turn the Board into a politi- 
cally divided body for the first time in 
its history. 





“DEFENSE” SUBSIDIES 


HAT is without doubt the most 

expensive subsidy program con- 
ducted by the federal government is al- 
most never mentioned. This is the con- 
scious effort to keep “war” industries 
in a high state of “preparedness.” 

We occasionally hear of the ship- 
building subsidies, but never of the bil- 
lions poured out to airplane manufac- 
turers. One helicopter firm kept itself 
in business after the Korean War solely 
on the Washington lobbying efforts of 
its president who managed to sell Penta- 
gon brass on the desirability of keeping 
him from going broke. This was a small 
case which would be magnified many 
times with the bomber boys—and all 
manner of other ordnance makers. 

The point for consideration is if these 
military contracts are allocated with a 
concern for preparedness or an eye to- 
ward keeping workers employed in po- 
litically potent areas. If the latter is 
true, as we suspect it often is, farm 
leaders might give it some attention. 





Duck Hunting 
(Continued from page 11) 


tween Odessa and their feeding grounds. 

Until relatively recent years, hunting 
was almost entirely limited to the river. 
However, irrigation pumps used to irri- 
gate the farm’s 86 acres of corn land 
can now be used to maintain proper 
water levels at shooting sites in case of 
a dry year. On the grounds are a variety 
of shooting spots designed for almost 
every type of duck and weather condi- 
tions. There are a large open water lake, 
a small pond about two acres in size 
surrounded by reeds, and a tiny shallow 
water pond in the midst of the farm’s 
118 acres of timber. 

In addition to the duck hunting, sev- 
eral other types of sporting activities 
take place at the area. The catfish bite 
well along the Iowa’s shores near the 
lodge, and there is some quail shooting. 
The men often trapshoot, and the wall 
of a small utility shed near the lodge 
is virtually tattered from use as a back- 
stop to study the patterning of shotguns. 

Several of the members are considered 
crack hunters. Bill Weaver claims that, 
“John Jaeger, Ronald Archibald, and 
Dave Sheridan, all professional guides 
on the Lake Odessa area, together with 
R. V. (Dick) Winter of this club and 
our Verne Schneider are considered tops 
in duck hunting. They are fully ac- 
quainted with all the aspects of the 
game and are probably as duck shots 
in the same class as Jimmy Robinson 
and Walter Bush of Minneapolis and 
Rudy Etchen of Sun Valley, Idaho.” 

However, hunting is not the group’s 
only recreation. Weaver says, in fact, 
that “This place is not principally for 
getting game. Cooking and social life 
at the lodge are equally important, as 
well as trapshooting, fishing, etc. in the 
off-season.” 

The “Shack” has a steady influx of 
guests both for hunting and for the 
famous “feeds” held by the group. Invi- 
tations to either are equally jealously 
hoarded. The group’s feasts usually in- 
volve game or fish taken on the grounds 
and prepared by the group under Dick 
Winter's supervision. The guests at these 
occasions have included public figures 
such as Governors George Wilson and 
Nels Kraschel of Iowa; Governor Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois; Senator B. B. 
Hickenlooper and a host of influential 
Midwestern business and professional 
men. Other frequent guests include duck 
hunting enthusiasts and many of the 
state and federal wildlife management 
officials from the Odessa area. 

“We're just a bunch of people trying 

(Continued on page 52) 
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by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

How in the world can I know wheth- 
er a dealer.is being honest with me? 
Several times recently I have bought 
merchandise that was supposed to be 
old and have later discovered that it 
was not. The dealers refused to take 
back what I had purchased from them 
so now I am stuck with some reproduc- 
tions that mean nothing except wasted 
money. 

Mrs. J. E. G. 


Well, you have a problem that seems 
to be universal among collectors, and I 
don’t seem to have much of an answer 
because twice recently this has hap- 
pened to me. 

We were on a trip in the spring, and 
I stopped at a little shop run by a 
seemingly sweet little old lady who just 
happened to “have on hand some things 
of my mother’s that I decided to sell.” 
I fell for this line completely and paid 
a terrific price for a cranberry glass 
cruet set. It looked so pretty, and I 
was in a hurry, and the little old lady 
seemed so sweet and kind that I didn’t 
check it over at all. When I got home 
and really looked at it I found that all 
the bottles were reproductions. So now 
that thing sits and mocks me every time 
I look at it, but there isn’t anything I 
can do about it. 

Reliable dealers, if they are convinced 
that they have unwittingly sold a fake, 
will give you a refund or let you trade 
for something else, but the dishonest 
ones will do nothing. 

My only suggestion is to check and 
re-check what you are buying and do 
as much studying as you can in the 
meantime so that you know what you 
are doing. Read magazines such as 
“HOBBIES” and you will be better pre- 
pared when you go out buying. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I am looking for a drop-leaf walnut 
table but have no idea what price I 
should have to pay. Can you help me? 

Mrs. D. D. C. 


As you know, I hesitate to give prices 
because they are so changeable. How- 
ever, depending on the age and condi- 
tion of a table you should be able to 
find one between $50 and $100. May- 
be more, maybe less. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 
What can you tell me about Battle- 

ship Trays? I am making a collection 

of them and would like to know more 

about them. 

Me: j. BD. & 


These trays are pressed-glass boxes 
and were made in the form of iron- 
clads of the United States Navy—most- 
ly of the 1890’s. These were made after 
the Spanish-American War and were 
sold in cheap stores as novelties. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I have a book, the “Life and Adven- 
tures of James P. Beckwourth” pub- 
lished in New York in 1856 and would 
like to know what price I might expect 
to get for it. The author is T. D. 
Bonner. 

Mr. R. M. A. 


The wholesale price for this book is 
listed in Warman’s ‘Value Guide to 
Old Books” as $15. You might try to 
get $20 or $25 for your book. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 
How much should I expect to pay 
for a dough chest if I can find one? 
Mrs. E. R. T. 


You will probably have to pay what- 
ever price is asked if you want it bad 
enough. These chests run from about 
$20 to $80 depending on the type wood 
and the condition of the chest. The pine 
chests are usually the most expensive. 

These were also made in tulip wood, 
walnut, poplar, and chestnut, and some- 
times in a combination of several woods, 
depending on what the carpenter had 
on hand at the time. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 
Can you describe a horseshoe chair 
and tell me where I might find one? 
Mrs. B. G. G. 


Horseshoe chairs are eighteenth cen- 


tury upholstered chairs made with the 
back rail in the shape of a horseshoe. 

I have no idea where you might find 
one, but I will keep your letter on file 
and if I should locate one will let you 
know. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

What can you tell me about majolica? 
I am making a collection of it and can 
identify it when I see it but would like 
to know more about it. 


Miss L. A. C. 


The name comes from the island of 
Majorca where the first ware was made 
during the twelfth century. It was later 
made in Italy, Germany, France, and 
England. In the latter country Wedg- 
wood and Company made it from the 
1850's to around the turn of the century. 

In this country majolica was produced 
by E. and W. Bennett Company in 
Baltimore, Maryland, during the 1850's 
and was marked E. and W. Bennett, 
Canton Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
This was later changed to E. B. 

Probably the best known ware in 
our country was produced by Griffen, 
Smith Hill and was marked “Etruscan 
Majolica” or “G. S. H.” Beginning in 
1880 this ware was used by the Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, as premiums 
for baking powder. When the factory 
was destroyed by fire in the early 1890's, 
the ware was discontinued. 

Sometimes majolica is called ‘‘faience” 
or “soft pottery.” It is covered with a 
shiny coating that is made opaque by 
the use of tin oxide. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

What is the difference between a 
Welsh dresser and a Welsh cupboard, 
or are they the same thing? 

Mr. J. L. G. 


A Welsh dresser is a sideboard with- 
out cupboards, but when fitted with 
the latter the piece is a Welsh cupboard. 
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S A fitting introduction to its new 

artist in residence, the Des Moines 
Art Center presented a major retrospec- 
tive exhibition of the works of Robert 
Freimark this fall. It was an impressive 
display of versatility, both in media 
and style. 

This type of show, it has always 
seemed to us, is an excellent introduc- 
tion to art. It quickly brings home to 
the novice the wide range of interests 
of the artist, and often his development. 
(The expressionist can also do a realistic 
landscape.) For this purpose, it might 
have helped had the works been placed 
in a chronological order. 

Freimark comes to Des Moines with 
an impressive array of shows and hon- 
ors behind him, including twenty-four 
exhibition awards. He was last on the 
faculty of Ohio University. 

Incidentally, his prices appeared to be 
very reasonable. Oils averaged around 
$300 and were of unusual size. Water- 
colors were in the $150 region; most of 
the drawings were $40 or $50 with 
prints slightly lower. 

Another new member of the Des 
Moines Art Center staff is Robert Ed- 
miston who had a showing of his sculp- 
ture just before the Freimark show. Ed- 
miston uses metal much as clay to pro- 
duce a zoo of animals of generous size. 
His work has a great deal of strength 
and vitality. Again, the prices are good 
with several pieces around $200. 





Last month the Cedar Rapids Art 
Association had a well-deserved one- 
man show of the sculpture of SUI’s 
Humbert Albrizio. A first rank artist, 
Albrizio’s name does not claim as much 
public attention in Iowa as it should. 
The nineteen pieces in the show demon- 
strated the range and sensitiveness of 
Albrizio’s talent. He is equally at home 
with wood, marble, beaten lead, and 
terra cotta. The Iowa City professor is 
particularly skilled in the use of smooth 
and rough textures for an emotional 
impact. 

Also showing in Cedar Rapids in No- 
vember, but at Coe College, was James 
Lechay, an associate of Albrizio whose 
name is better known to Iowans. Most 
of the Lechay works in the Coe show 
were recent, having been painted in 
Iowa or on Cape Cod. 
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Duck Hunting 


(Continued from page 50) 

to carry on a tradition,” says personable 
host Bill Weaver. “We think life is 
short and that a person’s dead a very 
long time.” As one of club’s members 
said in a quiet and extremely sincere 
manner, “We think we have something 
wonderful here, something an awfully 
lot more than just good hunting.” 

One of the Weaver’s Shack inhabit- 
ants’ favorite dishes is pressed duck as 
prepared by Bill Weaver. The cost of 
this dish in one French restaurant, ac- 
cording to Weaver, is $16 per person, 
and they use domestic ducks. The recipe 
for this Duke’ a la Presse’ is: 

1. Roast ducks (preferably mallards) 
according to taste. 

2. Slice off the breasts and lay them 
aside. 

3. In a chafing dish put one cup of 
red currant jelly, one cup of port wine, 
a dash of ginger, a dash of cloves, one 
ounce of lemon juice, a jigger of coin- 
treau, a jigger of cognac. Stir and heat 
to the boiling point. 

4. Place the carcasses of the ducks 
without the breasts in a press and apply 
as much pressure as possible. 

5. Add the liquor obtained by press- 
ing the carcasses to the contents of the 
chafing dish. 

6. Cook the duck breasts in the chaf- 
ing dish approximately 10 minutes or 
to taste, and serve piping hot. 





A Constitutional Convention ? 


(Continued from page 6) 
for in the constitution. This document 
makes it mandatory that the legislature 
reapportion its seats every 10 years. 
But this has been done partially only 
twice since 1904. 

It is as if Delegate Traer’s words 
could be heard for the legislature has 
not been responsive to the will of the 
people in this connection. The commit- 
tee feels it is now time for the people 
to resume, temporarily through a con- 
vention, the power they have delegated 
to their representatives so that a new 
and fairer apportionment formula can 
be worked out and submitted to the 
people. 

Moreover, many Iowans feel it is time 
for a new look at our constitution. 
These individuals point out that al- 
though Iowa was the twenty-ninth state 
admitted to the Union, we now have 
the eighth oldest constitution. 

In other words, twenty-one of the 
twenty-eight states admitted to the 
Union prior to Iowa have revised or re- 





written their constitutions since 1857— 
and many of these same states are out- 
distancing Iowa economically, a fact 
some believe is due to a fundamental 
law that is in tune with changing times. 

No organized opposition as yet has 
announced itself on the convention ques- 
tion. In 1950 the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Iowa Manufacturers 
Association carried on open opposition 
to a convention. They used almost iden- 
tical materials in which they sought to 
prove that the present apportionment 
was fair to all Iowans. 

The Iowa Federation of Labor car- 
ried on a quiet campaign among its 
members against the convention, too, on 
grounds that the so-called right-to-work 
law might be frozen into a new con- 
stitution. 

None of these organizations has an- 
nounced a public stand yet but the 
Farm Bureau leadership already is mak- 
ing overtures that sound very much as 
though it will oppose a convention. 

Fortunately, there is plenty of time 
between now and November, 1960, for 
Iowans to learn as much as they would 
like to know about the need for a con- 
vention. For, when election day comes, 
it will be up to them. 

Certainly by then they should have 
been thoroughly awakened anew to their 
responsibilities and for that, as Mr. 
Lodge says, we must give some credit 
to Premier Khrushchev. 

Then there are the words of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower following the Russian 
leader’s visit: 

“, .. the American’s rights and privi- 
leges are going to be maintained only if 
he exhibits a commensurate responsi- 
bility of his own.” 





Flourishing Felco 


(Continued from page 35) 

that are invested for a period of time 
to help build up the financial struc- 
ture of the cooperative. This puts the 
cooperative in the position whereby the 
member that uses it to the greatest de- 
gree is also carrying his just portion, on 
the basis of use, of financing.” 

The revolving fund, however, has not 
provided all of FELCO’s capital. Other 
sources include an investment program 
open to the public and the Omaha Bank 
for Cooperatives. 

The profitable use of top-flight per- 
sonnel has always been a major stum- 
bling block of cooperatives. One of the 
main values of a regional cooperative 
such as FELCO lies in its ability to 
hire good executive talent and to use 
it profitably. Men like Kreger and 
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Stientjes have been able to make the 
most of FELCO’s size and scope. Yet 
while the organization has expanded 
from brokerage into manufacturing and 
has branched into many new fields dur- 
ing the past thirty-four years, its offi- 
cers have not lost sight of that fact 
that its basic purpose is simply to act 
as a collective bargaining agent for its 
member cooperatives. 





‘New World’ Cottage -- 
Old World Charm 


(Continued from page 45) 
water into downspouts in the center of 
the rock walls, and then into drains, 
eliminating the need for gutters. 

Inside, the stone core originally held 
the large fireplace and a stairwell from 
a tower balcony to the basement. The 
stairwell has recently been converted in- 
to the kitchen—leaving the balcony as 
a decorative device (and a play-spot for 
the youngsters). A narrow steep stair- 
case now leads downstairs. Off the 
kitchen to the west is the master bed- 
room, which makes a bridge-like span 
to two large stone pillars. 

The living room-dining room area is 
in the north wing, and two bedrooms 
are located in the south wing. In a 
corner of the living room the sink and 
counters left over from days when this 
was the kitchen serve as a bar. 

Downstairs is a large recreation room, 
carved out of the house since the origi- 
nal construction, a storage room, and a 
drafting room for Mr. Holl. There is 
also a small utility area. 

The interior of the Holl home is 
decorated chiefly in greens and browns. 
A natural appearance has been main- 
tained by carrying exterior elements in- 
side. The Dubuque limestone is promi- 
nent, especially in connection with the 
immense fireplace. Wood is used in its 
natural state except for the application 
of a dark stain. 

Newest addition to the Holl home is 
a balcony around the master bedroom 
wing. Next on the agenda of the Du- 
buque Packing Company executive are 
plans to convert the drafting room in 
the basement into a bedroom for his 
three oldest boys—Mark, 14; Mike, 9; 
and Randy, 7. Mr. and Mrs. Holl have 
two other sons, Timmy, 2; John, 1; and 
a daughter Linda, 6. The acreage pro- 
vides an ideal play space for a large 
family. Among its unique features is a 
water wheel, fed by street rain runoff. 
The wheel, like the unusual roof and 
the somewhat topsy-turvy layout, helps 
to lend an extraordinary charm to this 
modern home. 





MELODEON REPAIRS 


Sirs: 

In the October-November issue under 
the antique column there was an inquiry 
for a melodeon repair man. One is The 
Quality Furniture and Piano Company, 
714 W. 7th St., Sioux City. Mr. Ander- 
son there repaired one for us and was 
very satisfactory. 


Mrs. R. H. McBride, Sioux City 


Sirs: 

For the past twenty-five years I have 
been restoring antique reed organs and 
melodeons in addition to my regular 
piano work. I will be happy to supply 
more detailed information and to refer 
anyone to satisfied customers here in 
Omaha. 


Robert P. Hunt 
3263 Jackson St., Omaha, Nebraska 


EDUCATION 
Sirs: 

Have been meaning to write and tell 
you how much we enjoyed your current 
issue on “the school problem.” You 
have done education a real service. 
Keep it up . . . We sincerely hope 
The Iowan will continue to challenge 
Iowans on this and other problems. 

Senator Robert Rigler, New Hampton 


Chairman, Committee on Schools 
and Educational Institutions 


RETIRE IN IOWA 
Sirs: 

I have read your magazine article on 
changing Iowa scenery, or landscape, as 
you put it. Some of this change is good, 
even though we view the change in 
nostalgia as we see empty farm houses 
which look so familiar except in their 
loneliness . . . 

Iowa could do something to make her 
broad beautiful lands have an occupied 
look and with the more occupied look 
in landscape would come the dollars of 
the retired persons who have good and 
regular incomes. And with the spending 
of these dollars would be the need for 
more young people to stay in Iowa to 
produce goods and services for these 
regular spenders. 

In this city alone, the nation’s capital, 
thousands of persons retire each year. 
Many of them have excellent incomes 
even in their retirement. Most of them 








are going to go some place away from 
here to retire—some place where the 
dollars buy more in housing, and most 
of all, in living. If Iowa got just half 
of those back for their retirement who 
left there to earn their living during 
their productive years, the state would 
regain much of its population. These 
retirees leave to go to places they have 
read about in the advertisements. I do 
not see Iowa advertised in that light. 
Many go to places where they will never 
feel at home—seashores, resort type 
places into which they will never fit. 
Some, unfortunately, burn too many 
bridges behind them, and their new and 
uncomfortable environment becomes a 
place of no return. 

Many of these persons have many 
years left and, with the modern roads 
and home conveniences available even 
in rural areas, there would be great 
attraction for many of these couples in 
the beautiful rural sections of Iowa. 
For the single person suburban areas or 
some of Iowa’s small towns would offer 
a place of friendliness and usefulness. 

Iowa should go a step farther and 
advertise, not only for a suitable spot 
for retirement but for a _ vacation 
mecce.... 

People are retiring earlier and earlier, 
and America is moving on wheels to 
new vacation spots every year. Iowa 
should be reaching out for both of these 
groups to occupy those beautiful acres. 
From one who hopes to be doing it too, 
(coming back, that is). 

Mrs. Olen C, Shaw, Washington, D. C. 


WHAT CHEER 
Sirs: 

In looking through the June-July is- 
sue of The Iowan, I noted the item 
concerning What Cheer. 

It might interest you that in the early 
nineties I was a devoted bicyclist and 
made many long trips by bicycle. I was 
a member of the Lincoln Cycling Club 
of Chicago and of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, and as such received 
their publication, and I clipped many 
articles from same and, after much 
search, I have now found these clippings 
and I have the picture of wagons deep 
in the mud and the verse as follows: 


What Cheer? 


This scene in What Cheer, Iowa, 
Shows something is amiss; 
For, oh, beware, What Cheer is 
there 
In a town with streets like this? 
At that time it was no place for a 
cyclist. 


Dr. L. S. Graves, 
La Grange Park, Illinois 
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IF YOU give The Iowan as a Christmas gift this year 
you'll not only be making a friend happy, but at least 
a dozen other people as well—our banker, the auditors, 
our family, and the pleasant man who sells us envelopes. 
The only person who can’t completely enter into the spirit 
of the season is our thin, efficient circulation supervisor, 
Inos Jennings. She tries hard to smile at a large batch 
of mail, but we detect a certain longing for the doldrums 
of late winter. 

Many of you have already ordered our new booklet 
“The Iowan Visits Amana’—a reprint of just about every- 
thing we have ever done on the colony. There has been 
some delay in printing it, but the copies should be in the 
mails by the 14th of December. We hope they will be 
out even sooner. As you know, the booklet is also our 
Christmas gift premium for this year. 

The Amana booklet can also make an attractive present 
itself. It costs $1.00, postage included, and we will mail 
it to anyone you desire with a Christmas greeting card 
attached and hand-signed with your name. Appropriate 
cards are available for other occasions during the year. 
We also have a simple “Thank You” card for bread-and- 
butter presents. 

While we are discussing circulation, perhaps a word 
should be added about our regular subscription mailings. 
This year we are substantially increasing the number of 
letters to be sent out to “potential subscribers.” Our 
names come to us from a variety of sources, and it is 
nearly impossible to check them for duplication with our 
own list. Since there are a limited number of families for 
us to reach, it is inevitable that many of you will receive 
several of these new offers. We apologize for bothering 
you, but hope you will remember that this is our only way 
to gain new friends and more income to help make The 
Iowan better. Subscriptions are our only important source 
of income now. 

* * * 


Now, about this issue—a number of newspaper people 
have helped us out. Frank Nye is with the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette. Bill Wundrum and Harry Boll are with the 
Davenport Times-Democrat. John Clayton is editor of the 
Corydon Times-Republican. Other contributors include 
Larry Campbell of Ames; Joan Liffring of Cedar Rapids; 
Smitty Schuneman, a Milford resident studying in Ohio; 
and H. L. Helfner of Washington, D. C. Artists William 
Fultz and Jo Murray are both Des Moines residents. 

The color photographs are from Bert Vogel of Dubuque, 
Phil McCafferty of Cedar Rapids, and Rodney Fox of 
Ames. Ann Didyk, whose intaglio print is our frontispiece, 
studied at the University of Iowa. The print is in the 
collection of the Des Moines Art Center. P. J. O’Connell 
took the contents page picture while he was a student at 
Iowa State. He is now in the service. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
by addressed envelopes and return postage. The Iowan 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for it properly. 

Copyright 1959 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 





Willard D. Archie, President 
David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 


Gordon Adams, Art and Production 





PRICES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. 
Gift subscriptions from subscribers: $6 per year for 
each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 





SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates to 
subscribers and on bulk orders. 





COLOR BOOKLETS: lowa in Color and This lowa. 
$1.00 each. The most beautiful publications ever done 
on Iowa. 32 pages each, entirely in Full Color. Printed 
on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have a supply 
of enclosure cards with standard greetings for any 
occasion which we will enclose with your name signed 
or send to you. 





INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VII, $9; 
Volume VI, $6; Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues 
to be bound, cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold 
on cover, 75¢. 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These are made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds eleven copies. Returnable. 

Back copies: 50¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. Following issues, 
$1.50. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspread, 25¢. 
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POTENTIAL 
CANDIDATES 
NAMED, 


(Sioux City)—With the ap- 
proaching national election in 
1860, to be preceded by the 
conventions of the Republican 
and the Democratic Parties, in- 
terest in politics is increasing. 
As mentioned previously, some 
Iowa editors have already indi- 
dicated their choice for the 
nomination for President of 
the United States. 


Judging from the number of 
names which have been pre- 
sented to the public, there is 
no reason for apprehending 
any lack of interest in the 
contest for the Presidential 
nomination. The following 
names have been mentioned 
in connection with the Presi- 
dency: 

“Tllinois—Stephen A. Doug- 
las; Kentucky—John F. Crit- 
tenden, James Guthrie, John 
C. Breckenridge Oregon — 
Joseph Lane; Tennessee — 
John Bell, Andrew Johnson; 
California—John C. Fremont; 
New York—Daniel S. Dickin- 
son, Horatio Seymour, Wm. 
H. Seward; Michigan—Lewis 
Cass; Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis, Albert G. Brown, James 
Thompson; Virginia—R. M. T. 
Hunter, Henry A. Wise, Wm. 
L. Goggin, John Minor Botts, 
A. H. H. Stewart, W. C. 
Rives; Texas—Sam Houston; 
Louisiana — John _ Slidell; 
Georgia—A. H. Stephans, H. 
Cobb; Massachusetts — N. P. 
Banks, Charles Sumner, Ed- 
ward Everett, R. C. Winthrop; 
Maine—Wm. Pitt Fessenden; 
Ohio—Thos. Corwin, John Mc- 
Lean, S. P. Chase; Pennsyl- 
vania—Simon Cameron, John 
M. Read, G. M. Dallas, James 
Buchanan; Missouri — Edward 
Bates, Trusten Polk, J. S. 
Green; Alabama — Wm. L. 
Yancy; New Hampshire — 
Franklin Pierce, J. P. Hale; 
and South Carolina—James H. 
Hammond, Jas. L. Orr.” 


(Knoxville)—Another of the 
Republican candidates who 
seems to have some support 
in Iowa is Simon Cameron of 
Pennsylvania. The Chariton 
Patriot, edited by honest John 
Edwards, the next speaker of 
the lower house of our next 
General Assembly, has indi- 
cated a preference for Mr. 
Simon Cameron as the next 
standard bearer of the Opposi- 
tion hosts, in 1860. The Re- 





publican News at Mt. Pleasant 
has done the same thing. The 
senior editor of the News is 
also a member elect of the 
General Assembly, and a very 
able man as well as a saga- 
cious politician. Other journals 
have been noticed to favor 
Mr. Cameron’s nomination, 
though we are glad to see, 
none of them with a spirit of 
dogmatism or injustice to- 
wards other great men in the 
Republican party. With Cam- 
eron and Bates on our ticket, 
Iowa is good for ten thousand 
majority.” 

In addition to the Iowa 
Newspapers mentioned, The 
Gate City of Keokuk recently 
devoted a column and a half 
to Simon Cameron. The long 
and laudatory biography indi- 
cates that Mr. Cameron might 
secure additional support from 
that section of Iowa. 





(Muscatine)—The numerous 
friends of the Hon. Edward 
Bates of Missouri, are anxious 
to have him nominated by the 
Republican party for the Presi- 
dency, and with this view the 
St. Louis News recently pub- 
lished a lengthy exposition of 
his opinions on political mat- 
ters. The authenticity of this 
exposition having been denied 
by the Missouri Republican 
and other Democratic papers, 
the News says it did not, in 
the publication of the article, 
speak by authority, nor with 
the assistance or advice of Mr. 
Bates; but that it was made 
up from his public and pri- 
vate records, such as have 
been well known to the citizens 
of the whole State. By this 
exposition, Mr. Bates is de- 


clared “to be against inter-. 


ference with slavery in the 
States; favorable to the exe- 
cution of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, but disbelieving ‘invol- 
untary servitude’ to be bene- 
ficial, ‘either in a social, po- 
litical, or religious sense’ and 
‘is unalterably opposed to its 
extension into Territories al- 
ready free.’ Upon this plat- 
form, Mr. Bates would doubt- 
less receive united support of 
the Republican party.” 





Lincoln Mentioned. 


(Keokuk) — We observe in 
Pennsylvania one prominent 
paper proposes Cameron for 
President and Lincoln for Vice 
President, while the Reading 
(Pa.) Journal, a paper of 
standing and influence, inti- 
mates its preference of Lincoln 
for President. 





Convention Sites 
Chosen. 


(Muscatine) — The National 
Republican Committee, in ses- 
sion at the Astor House, New 
York, on the 21st, decided to 
hold the great Convention at 
Chicago on the 138th of June 
next. A private dispatch to the 
Chicago Press and Tribune 
states that the Committee was 
not satisfied with the capabili- 
ties of Indianapolis for the 
concourse which would attend 
the meeting. The Hoosier 
capital being ruled out, the 
question rested between St. 
Louis and Chicago, and was 
finally decided in favor of the 
latter city for political rea- 
sons. — It being conceded 
that there was little hope of 
carrying Missouri for any 
candidate nominated by a Re- 
publican Convention. The selec- 
tion, we think, is the best that 
could have been made. 

The Democratic Party has 
also arranged for their na- 
tional convention for’ the 
choice of Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates. 
Charleston, South Carolina, 
has been chosen as the loca- 
tion for the Convention which 
is to meet in April, 1860. With 
evidence of division in the 
Democratic Party between 
North and South, it is difficult 
to determine what the results 
of the Convention may be. 





Tee Boat Tracel. 


(McGregor) —Evidently the 
residents of some of the north- 
east Iowa towns located on the 
Mississippi River expect to 
continue to use the river for 
transportation even in winter. 

Mason & Church will run 
ice boats regularly morning 
and evening from and to 
McGregor and Prairie du 
Chien, carrying passengers and 
baggage, and making close 
connections with cars and 
stages. These boats will be 
drawn by a pair of good 
horses until Mr. Wiard, the 
ice boat man, gets his steam 
wagon to running. 

The Prairie du Chien Leader 
has a letter from Norman 
Wiard, the ice boat man now 
in New York, announcing that 
“the will soon be here with lots 
of confidence and a new boat 
to steam it up to St. Paul; the 
boat now at Prairie du Chien 
is thought to be too heavy; 
many improvements are made 
in this one. We are waiting 
to see it start, but, we have 
no faith in it as a success.” 





FESTIVE 
HOLIDAY 
SEASON. 


Despite such national prob- 
lems as elections, the trial and 
execution of John Brown, abo- 
lition and threats of disunion, 
the holiday season is upon us. 
For a few days at least, it will 
be possible for Iowans to re- 
legate such affairs to the back- 
ground and participate in the 
holiday festivities. Already re- 
ports of such events have 
reached us from different parts 
of the state. One of the best 
statements concerning the true 
significance of this holiday 
season is the following re- 
printed from The Sioux City 
Register as it echoes so well 
our sentiments: 

“Holidays are great and 
venerable institutions, handed 
down to us from ‘the long ago’ 
—enlivened by quaint fancies 
and superstitions, and hallowed 
to all by many cherished 
associations. In whose mind 
are they not associated with 
social gatherings and family 
reunions — with the benevo- 
lent visits of the mysterious 
Santa Claus — with festivities 
and gaities — with merry 
dance and song — with ces- 
sation of ‘oil and ostracism of 
care. They alone of the year 
witness harmony of mind and 
spirit among all people. Let 
them be celebrated for their 
antiquity — for the genial 
feeling they inspire among all 
classes and conditions. As a 
nation we need more holidays 
— not so much extravagance 
and display, but more mirth 
and cheerfulness. We have ‘a 
lean and hungry look’ because 
even under the whip and spur 
— all absorbed in business and 
hurrying and jostling through 
the world. We should have 
more holidays, and observe 
them better. To all our readers 
we heartily wish a ‘Merry 
Christmas’.” 





(Webster City) —On Mon- 
day Evening a large number 
of Ladies and Gentlemen of 
this village partook of a splen- 
did Christmas Supper at the 
generous table of ‘Father 


Moon’ of the Webster House. 
Ample justice was done to the 
substantials and luxuries of 
the season, and the best feel- 
ing prevailed. 
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FUGITIVE 
SLAVE CASE. 


(Sioux City)—The following 
letter describes how recent at- 
tempts to recapture a fugitive 
slave were thwarted. 

“FRIEND ZIEBACH: — I 
thought it not amiss to trans- 
mit to you an account of some 
of the passing events of our 
city for publication in your 
excellent paper. It appears 
that a stranger, purporting to 
be from Alabama, in company 
with that old Mormon Saint, 
hated and despised by all men, 
who styles himself Dr. J. D. 
M. Crockwell, came across the 
river yesterday evening, where 
Mr. Holeman and Mr. Wm. 
Philips (man of color) were 
getting a load of wood on the 
sand bar—when this stranger 
like Judas betraying our Sav- 
iour with a kiss, shook hands 
with Mr. Philips and claimed 
him as his slave, and de- 
manded Crockwell to take him 
into custody. Mr. Holeman 
then immediately returned to 
town, and the news spread 
like wild-fire. The people 
rallied, and soon found them- 
selves at the Bates House, in 
Dakota City, where we found 
the so-called fugitive and kid- 
nappers. Nothing more oc- 
curred here worthy of notice, 
until the officer attempted to 
move the prisoner across the 
street to the Commissioners. 

“It is believed here that 
Crockwell is the concocter of 
this grand villainy. We think 
the Dr. will be ashamed to be 
seen on this side of the river 
for a while. If he should step 
into one of our houses, we pre- 
sume he would look as sheepish 
as the man’s dog who would 
become so bashful and ashamed 
in going to a neighbor’s house, 
he would just hide his head in 
the first pot he could see. We 
don’t wish to compare the Dr. 
to a dog by any means, but 
nevertheless if we knew our 
dog to be guilty of such das- 
tard meanness we would have 
him killed forthwith, and feel 
no compunction of conscience 
whatever. 


A Lover of Freedom.” 
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Disapproves 
of Skating 
for Ladies. 


(McGregor)—With the win- 
ter season upon us, there is 
much interest in this health- 
ful outdoor sport. There has 
been some discussion lately as 
to whether this form of out- 
door activity is proper and 
lady-like for the gentler sex. 

A strongly negative point 
of view is taken by the editor 
of The North Iowa Times of 
McGregor who writes: “There 
is much talked and written 
about this new exercise of 
women’s rights. A plate in 
Harper’s holiday Pictorial will 
cure most ladies of all desire 
to learn the sublime art of 
converting their pedal extremi- 
ties into sled runners. A hand- 
some girl with outer garments 
tucked up and under limbs 
more than half exhibited, her 
delicate ‘footsies’ shod with 
iron-a la ‘hoss’, shoving her- 
self one side at a time over 
‘the glossy surface of the 
frozen lake,’ first one foot and 
then the other, pushed three 
to four feet ahead of the per- 

ndicular, and the alternate 
oot of course that distance 
in the rear, while a parcel of 
curiosity-loving males are hur- 
rahing over the gracefulness 
with which the ambitious fair 
one plays boy, must be a pic- 
ture which the imagination of 
both saint and divine would 
long retain. 

“Skating is healthy and so 
are hunting, fishing, and ball 
playing, but the profits of Ex- 
ercise can be obtained by walk- 
ing and if that were practiced 
more there would be no neces- 
sity for girls to unsex them- 
selves for the amusement of 
the crowd. When girls take to 
the ice ‘they stand on slip- 
pery places!’ Let female-skat- 
ing therefore be abolished. 


“Our excellent friend Mrs. 
Croly of the Rockford News ‘is 
survrised that so sensible a 
paper as the North Iowa 
Times’ should enter a dissent 
against female skating. If Mrs. 
C. had seen some lady skating 
and tumbling that we have and 
had heard the remarks of the 
gents, who were devilish 
enough to get the farce ago- 
ing, she would not wonder that 
we are opposed to the practice. 
Fun is fun, and exercise is ex- 
ercise, but it does not follow 
that the ladies of America 
need to carry tubs on their 
heads and skate up and down 
streams as the Holland women 
do. A nice graceful walk in a 
female suits us first rate, but 
she can’t win us by skating 
well, or attempting to throw 
stones. Women were not made 
for either amusement.” 


LOVERLORRN. 

(McGregor) — Some chap, 
who resides within a hundred 
miles of this place, and who 
thinks he knows a thing or 
two, thus discourses about 
kissing: 

“Of course you must be 
taller than the lady you in- 
tend to kiss. Take her right 
hand in yours, draw her gently 
toward you. Pass your left 
arm over her right shoulder 
diagonally down across her 
back, under her left arm, 
arm, and press her to your 
bosom; at the same time she 
will throw her head back, and 
you have nothing to do but to 
lean a little forward and press 
your lips to hers, and the 
thing is done. Don’t make a 
noise over it, as if you were 
firing percussion caps, or try- 


|ing the water gauge of a 


steam engine, nor pounce down 
upon it like a hungry hawk 
upon an innocent dove, but 
gently fold the damsel in your 
arms without endangering the 
economy of tippets or ruffles, 
and by a pressure upon her 
mouth, revel in the sweet bliss- 
fulness of your situation, with- 
out smacking your lips on it 
as you would over a roast 
duck. 





Spitting in Church, 


(Sioux City)—Persons who 
indulge in the nasty practice 
of chewing tobacco in Church, 
are talked to by our fair fe- 
male correspondent, as follows: 
“Mr. Editor:—Will you allow 
a female reader a little corner 
in your paper, for the expres- 
sion of a thought or two, sug- 
gested by a request, very 
tenderly made from one of our 
pulpits on Sabbath morning 
last—The request was “That 
gentlemen would be kind 
enough to suspend the chew- 
ing tobacco during church 
service.” Is it not sadly humili- 
ating that there should be a 
necessity for such a request 
to be publicly made. It is a 
fact that would be hardly 
credited, were we not from 
week to week furnished with 
occular demonstration that 
gentlemen well dressed, intel- 
ligent, and in the main care- 
fully observant of those rules of 
propriety that good taste dic- 
tates, will take a seat in a 
church carefully, neatly, and 
tastefully cleaned and carpeted 
for the comfort and convience 
of attendants, and with head 
erect, and in full view of the 
audience, proceed to deposit 
a loathsome, filthy, and dis- 
gusting puddle of tobacco 





| juice upon the floor—however 
| disgusting and nauseating the 
offensive nuisance may appear 









to the eye—and however un- 
pleasant a task it may be for 
a lady to remove it, this is 
not the worst feature of the 
abominable practice. Let an 
asthmatic or a person with 
sensitive lungs, or air pas- 
senger, enter one of our to- 
bacco spitted churches, and 
imbibe for a moment the dust 
mingled with impalpable par- 
ticles of the poisonous weed, 
and the cough and difficult 
respiration which will immedi- 
ately ensue will most forcibly 
impress him with the necessity 
of a reform in this particular. 
If there were any such at the 
Presbyterian church last Sab- 
bath evening, I need not di- 
rect the further for an example 
in point. Nor are the im- 
proprieties of this filthy prac- 
tice limited to our churches. 
I am sorry to say that the 
careful observer will find 
distended cheeks at our social 
parties, and that not infre- 
quently your female readers 
are forced to resort to expedi- 
ents for the purpose of remov- 
ing from their parlor carpets 
the stains which their tobacco 
chewing gents have left be- 
hind them. If gentlemen are 
so strongly attached to their 
uid, I think it right that 
they should be locked not only 
from the pulpit but from the 
press and through every other 
avenue that they can be 


reached. 
—OBSERVER 





Leap Year. 


(McGregor) — Do the un- 
married ladies know that 1860 
is “Leap Year?” For 365 days, 
five hours and some minutes, 
commencing at 12 on Satur- 
day night next, all single 
gentlemen will be obliged to 
do everything in the courting 
or matrimonial line that the 
ladies ask. We old married 
fellows wish to be as gallant 
as possible but the mischief 
of it is we are compelled to 
refer a fair applicant to our 
wives. Why can’t we all be 
boys and girls once in four 
years?” 





RECORD SOURCES 


Reference is to column and 
paragraph. All dates are 1859 
unless specified otherwise. Page 
1-1,1 Sioux City Register 12/17; 
14 Muscatine Daily Journal 
12/9; 2,3 Keokuk Gate City 
12/28; 2,4 Muscatine Daily 
Journal 12/8; $,1 Muscatine 
Daily Journal 12/28; 3,3 No. 
Iowa Times 12/14; 4,1 Siour 
City Register 12/24; 4,3 Hamil- 
ton Freeman 12/831; page 2-1,1 
Sioux City Register 12/i7; 2,1 
No. Iowa Times 12/14; 3,1 No. 
Iowa Times 11/30; 3,3 Siouz 
City Register 12/17; 4,2 No. 
Iowa Times 12/28. 
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